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Rumours are about town, that some of®the wittiest men of the day 
are engaged in getting up a book in the style of the famous ‘‘ Rejected 
Addresses,” purporting to consist of waifs from the Lindo-Barnum 
Committee on the forthcoming two-hundred-dollar song. The occasion 
is a fair one; and there is no reason why the authors of this country 
should not sit for their portraits in the gallery of parodies, as the bards 
and prose writers of England have done before them. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that it takes men of the calibre of James and 
Horace Smith to do this sort of thing well; and that if not well done, 
it were better let alone. Our immediate purpose is to give a sample of 
the handiwork of the above named clever brothers, taken from a work 
similarin character to the well-known ‘‘ Rejected Addresses,” but one 
scarcely known at all, or at least forgotten, on this side of the Atlantic. 
It is entitled “‘ Warreniana”—the ground-work being puffs of War- 
ren’s Blacking. A quarter of a century ago, when these squibs ap- 
peared in London, Mr. Warren of the Strand occupied the distinguish - 
ed position on walls and palings, that is now poetically occupied by 
Moses & Son, the puffing tailors of Aldgate. Walter Scott is here 
neatly hit off; as one Canto this week, and another next Saturday, will, 
we trust, prove to our readers.—E£d. 4/b. 


THE BATTLE OF BRENTFORD GREEN, 
A POEM IN TWO CANTOS 
By Sir W— S—. 


A few years since, in the autumn of 1818, a serious affray took place between 
those illustrious rivals, Warren, and ~~ and Martin,” on the subject of their re- 
spective pre-eminence. The parties, as I learn from the black-letter record of the 
affray, met at Brentford, and afier “ a well-foughtgn field,” victory was decided in 
favour of the former chieftain. In the prese mmernoration of that chivalrous 
event, I have taken the liberty of adding sfewparticalas and persons, for the pur- 
pose of coming my subject, a principle which induced me to raise a fictitious su- 
perstructure on the historical ground-work of Marmion. With respect to localities, 
it may be proper to observe, that the scene of Canto I. is laid in the refectory, or 
banquet-hall of Number 39. Strand ; while the operations of the Second are carried 


‘on ig the vicinity of Brentford. The time of action employed in each Canto ecou* 


pies one day. 
{CANTO FIRST.—TITE WASSAIL. 


Day set on Regent Street, Pall Mall, 

Bathed Wesminster’s emblazoned hall 
In one wide ruddy glow; 

Lit up the brazen Hand-in-Hand 

Fire-office, eastward of the Strand, 
And gilt Saint George’s Row; 

The Warren’s sign boot, erst so gay, 

Slow darkled as the darkling day 
Less wide and less was flung ; 

Each weary gale its task gave o’er, 

And failed to wave it o’er the door, 
So heavily it hung, 

Suspended in sepulchral state, 

As knave from Newgate’s donjon grate. 


Within his hall the Warren stood, 

In raiment trim bedight, 
Arranging in reflective mood, 

The wassail of the night : 
Meantime his friends yspeed them down 
From each far quarter of the town. 
Those sister ditches, Houns and Shore, 
Rival Saint Giles in choicest store 

Of guests, a motley band; 

And Bunhill Fields, and Rotten Row, 
The Hills of Saffron and of Snow, 
From Newgate Street, to church of Bow, 

Join issue in the Strand. 

Smiles the grey eve, an infant yet, 

On many a squad complete, 

Of gig, curt, coach, and cabriolet, 

Loud thundering down the street ; 
Starts the pedestrian with surprise, 
Condemns the tar his hapless eyes, 
While on the passing pageant hies 

To where the Warren’s name,t 
Dim shadowed ‘neath the twilight pale, 
Appears (strange paradox) to veil 

Its brazen charms for shame.— 
The band approached its Strand abode; 
The street door slogan clattered loud, 
And many a beauteous border maid,t 
Stole cantious peep from palisade, 

As one by one each guest drew nigh 
The Warren’s rich refectory. 


Eight and thirty stalwart wights 
_ Bate within his banquet hall, 
Eight and thirty flickering lights 
Streamed around each chequered wall ; 
Flaunted their rays on spangled can, 
Like cannon flash on Barbican, 
Or Dian in her summer mood ; 
And bathed in rich effulgent flood, 
.,, Soffa, settee, and wickered chair, 
Till bursting forth in radiance rare, 
Henchman and host, and wassail wight, 
Shone beautiful beneath the light. 


_" Iam happy to say, that a 
the correct date of this battle. 








fter much laborious investigation, I have ascertained 

pet at The generous friendship of Mr. D’Israeli has indu- 

yn . to consult an o arrow-woman who lives at Brentford, on the subject; and 
ok om he learns that the skirmish took place a month previous to the demise of 

irst husband. Now her first husband, as T learn from Mr, Crabbe’s Parish 
€gister, died in the Autumn of 1818. To this date thenthe point in question must 
€ referred. 

Pg” ee Warren's name and address, carved in brass letters onthe proud 

aa is abode, exhibits a remarkable feature in the alphabetical beauties of the 

$* * * So called from the circumstance of her residing j i 

Palisade ; & somewhat distorted definition of a we ate 
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Tis fit that I should tell you what 

These gentles had to eat, 

How ale went round, and how, God wot, 

The tables groaned with meat. 
Suffice to say, that trim sirloin 
Of bullock proud in death to join, 

With raddish of the horse ; 
Flanked by a soup’s embossed tureen, 
And eke by cauliflower of mien, 
Winsome and white as e’er was seen 
From Hounslow Heath to Turnham Greeh, 

Adorned the firstling course ; 

While ale in mantling goblets glowed, 
And furnished frolic as it flowed. 


«* Now tune me a stave,” quoth Robert Warren, 
To an elder at his side, 
And stoutly as he gave the call, 
Each guest the wassail plied ; 
Uprose the elder at the call, 
A tuneful wight was he, 
As ever startled red ay Wall 
With vigorous harmonie ; 
He sang how he of Eld had been 
On pilgrimage to Richmond Green, 
How Highgate tunnel he had seen, 
And trod the Brixton Mill; 
Had roamed o’er Windsor’s castle steep, 
Saint George's tower, and Donjon keep, 
Had paced the walls that round it sweep, 
And rolled down Greenwich hill. 


The whiles he sang, with heedless din, 
A stalworth stranger clatter’d in, 

Right valiant was his tread ; 
No time for summons or for call, 
For stark he stood amid them all, 

Like warlock from the dead. 
He looked disturbed and pale as death, 
But this mote be from want of breath; 
He looked as scant as Ettrick’s witches,§ 
But this mote be from want of breeches : 
Thoughtful he stood, and while a shout 
Rung through the hall of ‘* Turn him out,” 
With scorn he eyed each clamorous guest, 
And, fearless, thus the host addressed : 


«* What, ho, sir Knight, attend thy doom, 
For terrible in wrath I come, 
To tell thee here within thine home, 
That thou by advertising, 
Hast dulled the Day and Martin’s fame, 
Decried their worth, assoiled their name, 
And puffed,—I say it to thy shame,— 
With impudence surprising. 
Thus quoth each angered chieftain then, 
Go, beard the robber in his den, 
Joe Higgins (meaning me,) 
And challenge him to feudal fight, 
On Monday morn, all in the sight 
Of Brentford’s chivalrie.” 


On Warren’s cheek the flush of rage, 
O’ercame the look of wisdom sage ; 
Fierce he broke forth, ‘‘ And dar’st thou then 
To brave the lion in his den, 
The Warren in his hall ? 
And hop’st thou thence unthreshed to go? 
No, by Saint George of England, no! 
Up, gemmen, up, what, shop-boy, ho! 
Let the street-door bar fall.” 
Too late it fell, for Higgins flew, 
Like goblin elf, the passage through ; 
While thus with changing check and eye, 
The Warren closed his grim reply, 
‘«* Back, craven, to your chieftains hie, 
Ill-favoured wights, and say that I, 
I, Robert of the sable hand, 
And lord of Number Thirty, Strand, 
Obey their summons to the fight, 
And will on Monday morn, despite 
Their mercenary mob, 
Like cataract on their squadrons rush, 
With banner, broom, and blacking brush ; 
I will, so help me, Bob !” 


He ceased, and light as summer vapour, 
The Higgins vanished in a caper, 

Then hied him on his way, 

And at thy bars, High Holborn, told 
Phe bluff reply of Warren bold, 

To Martin and to Day.— 
Meanwhile the guests sat quaffing, till 
Saint Paul’s, far over Ludgate hill, 

Knelled forth the deep midnight ; 
But when again its lengthening sound, 
The wide metropolis around, 

From Hampstead to Saint Giles’s pound, 
Thence to Bayswater burying-ground, 

Struck the first hour of light, 

They parted, each with wine ymanned, 
And silence brooded o’er the Strand. 





EXTRACTS FROM AN ODE. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


My heart is sick within me, I have toiled 


In iron poverty and hopeless tears, 
Tugging in fetters at the oar for years ; 


And wrestling in the ring of Life have soiled 

My robes with dust, and strained my sinews sore ; 
I have no strength to struggle any more! 

And what if I should perish ?—none would miss 
So strange a dreamer in a world like this— 








§ * * * Ettrick forestis a sort of boarding-school for young witches, where they 
| keep holiday on moonlight nights. “A truly respectable academy i’faith.” 





OFFICE, NO. s BARCLAY-STREET- 


Whate’er our beauty, worth, or loving powers, 
We live, we strive, we die, and are forgot ; 
We are no more regarded than the flowers ; 
And death and darkness is our destined lot! 
One bud from off the tree of Earth is naught, 
One crude fruit from the ripening bough of Thought, 
The hinds will ne’er lament, in harvest-time, 
The bud, the fruit that fell and wasted in its prime! 


Away with Action! ’tis the ban of Time, 

The curse that clung to us from Eden’s gate ; 
We toil, and strain and tug from youth’s fair prime, 

And drag a chain for years, a weary weight! 
es | with Action and Laborious Life; 

hey were not made for man, 
In Nature’s plan, 

For man is made for quiet, not for strife. 
The pearl is shaped serenely in its shell 

In the still waters of the ocean deep ; 
The buried seed begins to pulp and swell 

In Earth’s warm bosom in profoundest sleep ; 
And, sweeter far than all, the bridal rose 
Flushes to fullness in a soft repose. 
Let others gather honey in the world, 

And hoard it in their cells until they die; 

I am content in dreaminess to lie, 

Sipping, in summer hours, 
My wants from fading flowers, 
An Epicurean till my wings are furled! 


Graham's Magazine. 





A FAMILY FEUD. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GODFREY KINKEL. 
‘*Friede ernahrt, Unfriede verzehrt.‘—German Proverb, 

Godfrey Kinkel, professor at the University of Bonn, was already known in 
Germany as an author of some promise, when he acquired additional and unfor- 
tunate celebrity by his participation in revolutionary movements. Taken in arms 
amongst the rebels inthe Grand-Duchy of Baden, he was condemned to death, a 
seutence afterwards commuted to imprisonment for life. His memoirs are now 
in course of publication. The tale, Der Hauskrieg, of which we here publish a 
translation, is a very faithful and characteristic sketch of German rural life, dis. 
tinguished by a vein of qaiet humour, by minute observation, and by a good feel- 
ing and amiable tendepey which might perhaps hardly have been expected from a 

hysical-force revolgtionist-. It is extracted from a. pleasant volume published 2 

w months since by Coua of Stuttgart, entitled Brethlungen von rh 2 und 
Johanna Kinkei. 

Peace gives increase, discord wastes. That is anold and a true say- 
ing, although many people put no faith in it. 

On a bank of the Lower Rhine stands a little village, clean and plea- 
sant to look at, and whose inhabitants are well to do, for fields and 
meadows are fertile and the people are industrious and orderly. The 
richest man there was old Andrew, whose house and stabling were 
close to the river, where the towing-path passes in front of the village. 
At his death all his earthly goods went to his two sons, of whom the 
eldest was named Caspar, and the youngest Zebulon. 

From his youth upwards Caspar was a strong, healthy fellow, who, 
at fifteen years of age, could guide a plough or handle a seythe with 
any man; and who, at night, when he came in for his supper, would 
take his share of soup and potatoes with the best farm-labourer in the 
country. Zebulon, on the contrary, was but a ricketty boy, and for 
three years had to drink physic instead of beer, besides being torment- 
ed with all the maladies incident to childhood. After his fourteenth 
year he gained strength, but his legs remained crooked and tot : 
and he was a bad customer to the barber, for he never had any beard. 
He had no taste for farming, but loved to lie beside the stove, playing 
with the neighbours’ children, who were much younger than he—mak- 
ing them all manner of toys, mending the broken heads and legs of the 
beasts out of Noah’s ark, and sewing clothes for their dolls. Old An- 
drew, seeing he was of no use in the fields, bound him apprentice toa 
tailor. He proved clever with his needle; and, before his father’s 
death, he had set up for himself, and was doing well. But, in spite of 
this, the girls of the village woald have nothing to say to him—not even 
those for whose dolls he hed formerly made clothes; they made game 
of him, and nicknamed him Master Scissor-legs, on account of the 
strange shape of his lower limbs, which had grown crosswise. This dis- 
couraged him; and at last he thought no more of falling in love, but 
clung all the closer to his brother Caspar, who had married early, ac- 
cording to the good country custom, and whose wife brought him a 
child every year. 

When old Andrew died, the brothers easily agreed about the inheri- 
tance. Caspar took all the farm-land; Zebulon had the house, with 
the large kitchen garden and adjacent meadows. He ‘gave ay the 
ground floor to his brother, with whom he took his meals by way of rent. 
He himself dwelt in the upper story, where he had a large cheerful 
room, one of whose windows looked up the main street of the village, 
and the others across a patch of meadow to the Rhine Here he sat 
upon his board and plied his needle; nothing could happen in the 
neighbourhood without his seeing it, and with every boatman who put 
into shore he had his word of gossip, and got the latest news from 
Mayence or Emmerich. And thus his iife passed pleasantly away, and 
he grew an old bachelor almost without knowing it. 

For twenty years the brothers had lived together in harmony, great- 
ly to the advantage of Oaspar’s children, who were all day in their 
uncle’s room, looking out of the great windows, and coaxi»g him to 
make them all manner of puppets and dolls, at the twilight hour, when 
it grew too dark to work. When one of them was old enough tu go to 
school, he got saucy to Zebulon, because he hal heard his playfellows 
making game of him; and thenceforward they would all, in turn, be 
troublesome and impertinent, until their uncle took them by the arm 
and sent them down stairs. This he was accustomed to do to allor any 
of his nephews and nieces. 

Suddenly the devil laid an egg in the household. Casparhad now 
twelve children, small and big, like the pipes of an organ. He had 
been frugal and prudent, and had increased his farm by the purchage 
of new pieces of land. This made a larger number of labourers re- 
quisite, and at last his wife found the ground floor of the house too 
small. Ske plagued her husband to build a new house by the side of 
the old one; it must not be of wood and clay, but a good brick house, 
with a wainscotted room in it. For a long while Caspar would not 
listen to her, for he said to himself that, for the cost of a new house, he 
could buy a dozen cows and an acre of land. But his wife preferred a 
fine house and no cows. Reader, if ever you wished for cows, and your 
wife for a new house, you assuredly remember that the house wag 
built, and that the beasts were not bought. 

But the ground for the house? Nothing could be done till brother 
Zebulon agreed to give that: for the land all around the paternal 
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lo to him, and he had fine vegetables in the garden, .and 
eotetine be t-trees in the meadow, ond Coe a-week he sent down 
the produce by the market-boat to Rees or Cleves, and in this way had 
e many a hard dollar, and had now a round sum out at interest. 
The garden especially was a great enjoyment to him; it did him good 
when he rose from his tailor’s board, to busy himself with light garden- 
work, such as sowing, planting, grafting, or the like. Caspar, although 
he had abundance of land and many broad fields, had nothing near the 
village except a small worthless strip, which lay between the house 
and the towing path. His wife had conditioned for this when the pro- 
perty was divided, to use it as a drying-ground for her linen. It was 
an uneven sandy bit of soil, and sloped so much towards the river that 
it was flooded almost every year. : , 

The best possible place for the house would have been Zebulon’s 
kitchen prod It was high and dry, had a pretty view of the river, 
and the soil was firm and well suited for cellars and foundations. From 
the very first this had been the wife’s opinion, and now she spoke it out. 
When Caspar heard it he scratched his head, and said she had better 
break the matter herself to brother Zebulon. 

This she did the very next evening after supper, when grace had 
been said and the children sent to bed. She treated the subject as a 
thing quite of course, and made no doubt but that Zebulon would act 
brotherly, and let them have the garden a bargain. Zebulon made no 
answer, but rose from his chair, handed Caspar, according to his regu- 
lar habit of an evening, a pinch from his snuff-box, wished him, as he 
sneezed, God's wore g and a good night, in the same breath, and 
walked up stairs to bed. 

But there was no sleep for Zebulon that night. For the first hour 
he lay thinking of the beautiful cherry and apricot espaliers which, 
only three years before, he had got into good bearing with the greatest 
possible trouble, and after planting, in vain, six different sets of young 
trees. In the second hour he thought of his ranunculuses, to which he 
had allotted the warmest and best bed in the garden: his ranunculuses 
were his pride, no one in the neighbourhood, not even the nurserymen 
in the adjacent towns, could compete with him for variety of sorts. 
After midnight his fancy led him along the neat, well-kept walk, for 
which he himself had brought the gravel—two hundred barrowfuls at 
the least—with the sweat of his brow and the toil of his arms, from the 
river’s edge ; and he paced round the neat little plot in the middle, bor- 
dered with sea-shells, which he had sent for on purpose from Scheven- 
ing. Just as the watchman called one o'clock, his very heart was 
touched by the recollection of the beautiful thick asparagus which he 
every year gathered from the raised bed under the hedge; at two 
o’clock he was full of his fine summer cabbage; at three he was preoc- 
cupied with green pease; and towards morning all these things, the 
apricots and the shells, the cabbages and the ranunculuses, the pease 
and the asparagus, whirled confusedly through his brain. And he 
thought how these were all to be uprooted and cut down, merely to 
make room for a house which would stand just as well anywhere else ; 
and how in his old days, he should have to lay out a new garden, ana 
perhaps never eat of its fruits. 

At last a happy thought struck Zebulon: he took a resolution, and 
went sedately and cheerfully down stairs to his noontide meal. His 
sister-in-law did not look very kindly on him, for she was vexed that 
he had not immediately agreed to her wishes. But she held her tongue 
expecting him to revive the subject. At last, seeing him silent, she 

ot impatient, and came out withan abrupt question. Well, brether-in 
| aa she said, ‘thas night brought you good counsel ? For how much 
are we to have the garden ?” 

“Send away the children,” replied Zebulon ; ‘“‘we can talk better 
without them.” 

The chiidren gone, he continued. ‘Dear sister-in-law,” he said, ‘I 
cannot spare the garden ; it isso profitable to me that I cannot give it 

‘ou a bargain, as behoves between brothers. The soil of the meadow 
is not suitable for flowers and vegetables—I cannot make a garden there 
—and, besides, it would take me too long. But it must be all one to 
you, whether you build a few yards to the right or to the left. Choose 
@ place in the meadow for the house, and for a good yard besides. Don't 
be modest about it ; you are welcome to a good half acre. What I have 
will go to your children, and I have no need to boggle at trifles; the half 











acre is yours as a free gift.” 

This was spoken like a brother, and Caspar already stretched forth 
his hand to grasp that of Zebulon and heartily thank him. But his 
wife was not content, because she would have it as she had decided, 
and not otherwise. ‘‘No,” she said, ‘in yonder swamp will I no? build 
I would rather remain in this house.” 

**As you please,” replied Zebulon, ‘and I trust you have all made a 
good dinner.”” And therewith he walked, quite friendly, out of the 
room, and went up to his workshop. When he was gone, his sister-in- 
law’s anger burst forth. If he had answered her rudely, and given her 
an excuse to vent her vexation, it is possible that, after a good scold, 
they might have been friends again. As it was, her husband bore the 
brunt. 

“A pretty fellow you are,” she began, ‘‘without a word to say in your 
wife’s behalf! So itis with us poor women : blow high, blow low, ’tis 
all one to you men ; and when we stand up for ourselves, and for the 
good of our poor children, we are set down as scolds and termagants.” 

“Wife,” said Caspar, ‘the meadow is good enough to build upon, and 
we getita gift.” 

of will not have it,” cried theangry woman. ‘Sooner would [ build 
upon the scrap of land by the water's edge, which is our own already. 
It would vex that crooked Scissor-legs to spoil his view of the Rhine, 
and stop his chat with the boatmen, the old gossip, the—” 

‘None buta fool would build there,” interrupted Caspar. ‘‘The 
spring-thaws and the floods would suffer no house to stand there long. 

ut I must be off tothe farm.” And he left the room. 

Meanwhile Zebulon sat upon his board, and sewed together bits of 
gaudy cloth to make a jacket which he had promised his youngest neph- 
ew, little Peter, for his new punchinello. The child had been three 
times tofetch it, and ashis unclehad promised him it should be ready 
by three o'clock, his fourth visit might soon be expected. 

Three o’clock struck : the jacket was ready, but little Peter came 
not. Zebulon took up some other work : ‘the boy’s gone a-fishing,” 
he thought to himself. Four o'clock struck, still no Peter appeared ; 
neither came the other children, although it was their usual custom, 
after school, to eat their bread and cheesein their uncle’sroom. ‘They 
will be making a bonfire in the potato field,” said Zebulon ; “or can 
anything have happened to them ?” 

ut when five o'clock struck, he heard the urchins shouting and 
running about in the rooms below. He went to the stair-head and call- 
ed out—‘Peter, bring your doll, the jacket is ready.” 

‘‘No, uncle,” answered the little fellow ; “I don’t want the jacket any 
more.” 

Zebulon returned to his board, fetched the gay many-coloured jacket 
held it up to the children, and said—“Who will have it, if Peter does 

not want it ?” 

“I,” cried Michael, the youngest boy but one; and already his foot 
was on the stairs when his elder sister, the pert Anna, sprang forward 
and pulled him back by the arm so violently that he fell to the ground. 
Fae? peed jacket, uncle,” she said. ‘Mother says you are a bad un- 
cle, that you have no heart for your brother’s children, and so we 
will take noth ng morefrom you. And mother says, too, that we are not 
to go any more into your room.” 

“Yes,” cried one of the boys, ‘and Ishan’t go any more to see you, 
you Uncle Scissor-legs. Oho! Unele Scissor-legs !” 

And thereupon the entire gang, big and little, Michael included, 
oF in treble chorus; “Oho, Uncle Scissor-legs ! Uncle Scissor- 

ebulon turned as white as chalk with anger, and looked round for 
his yard-measure to thrash the little rabble; but he felt his legs totter 
and went slowly back into his room. He tore the jacket into shreds, 
and threw them outof the window. Thenhe climbed upon his board 
and began fariously tosew at a waistcoat. When it was done he found 
he had sewn in the sleeve on the wrong side ; he threw it from him, and 
pulled on his coat, took his cane and went out—to the public-house. 

When Caspar had done working in the fields, he also did not feel very 
comfortable in his mind. He had no inclination to go home, and 
thought to himself—‘‘My wife has made a blunder of it with brother 
Zebulon, so it’s for her to make matters up again at supper : I will go 
to the public-house.” And so, because the brothers avoided each other 
they met the sooner, and that in presence of strangers. When Caspar 
entered the tavern, Zebulon was sitting in a corner, reading a Rhine 
newspiper. He looked ill, and before Moat unusual circumstance 

apint of wine. Heretofore the brothers had always drunk their 
wine together, and out of the same bottle ; but upon this evening Cas- 

T, a8 soon as he saw his brother, called for rum. A dozen of the yil- 
agers were in the room. 
es _ Caspar,” said the Assessor, ‘‘so your are going to build, I 
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*‘Do you know that already ”’ was the answer. ‘Yes, please God, 
next spring.” 

*‘And where ?” 

‘Don’t know yet ; not yet agreed with my next neighbour.” 

Zebulon looked up a moment from his newspaper, and the brother’s 
eyesmet. “It isn’t every one that’s obliging,” continued Caspar. 

en laid down the newspaper, took off his spectacles, but said 
nothing. 

“Pm thinking,” said the Assessor, ‘‘that the best place would be on 
your brother’s meadow.” 

‘-Yes,” said Caspar; ‘‘and that is where it will be, I suppose.” 

“On what meadow do you mean, Caspar ?” said Zebulon across the 
table. ’ 

“Well, on yours, as we decided to-day.” 

“I know nothing of thedecision,” replied Zebulon. ‘Since five o’- 
clock this afternoon, not a band’s-breadth of my meadow is to be sold 
or given away.” 

“Indeed,” said Caspar ; “I knew nothing of that. I dare say we will 
talk it over again to-morrow, at dinner.” 

‘I dine no more at your wife’s table,” replied Zebulon. “I have 
agreed with the host here for my board till next spring.” 

‘And next spring.” 

“Then I shall begin housekeeping myself, and take a cook; I shall 
live above and she below.” 

**We live below,” said Caspar. 

Yes, but next spring you will live thereno longer. I have just ask- 
ed the Assessor to give you warning to quit come next May.” 

** Zebulon,” cried Caspar, striking the table with his first, ‘‘ am I to 
build on your meadow or not ?” 

** No.” 

‘** Or in your garden ?” 

** No.” 

** And am no longer to inhabit my father’s house ?” 

Be.” 

** Then will I build on the strip between the house and the Rhine, or 
may Satan seize me, and the spirits in this giass turn to flames and fire 
in my throat! Good night, men.” And so saying he swallowed down 
his rum, and burst out of the house. 

Early next morning came the Assessor, and, in Zebulon’s name, gave 
Caspar and his wife notice to quit. The woman was frightened now 
that things looked so serious, and would gladly have accepted the half 
acre of meadow. It was her opinion that Caspar should go upstairs, and 
give his brother a few fair words. But, in his turn, Caspar was stub- 
born, and far too proud to knock under. With his two eldest sons he 
walked down to the river, and forthwith cut down thetrees which grew 
there. As they were at work, Zebulon put his nightcapped head out of 
the window; ‘Good morning to you,” said, he very quietly, ‘‘ and 
good luck to your undertaking.” 

It was a wretched building-ground. Squeezed up between the house 
and the towing-path, there was space only for a single row of rooms. 
** All the better,” thought Caspar; “I will build three stories, one 
over the other, and so shorten Zebulon’s allowance of daylight.” But 
on the side next the river he had to builda strong stone parapet, and 
that was no joke. There was so little room for the stables, that, when 
complete, they held fewer oxen by half-a-dozen than did those of the 
old house. On the other hand, Caspar managed to build them in such 
a manner that they darkened Zebulon’s side window, and intercepted 
his view of the village, thus depriving him of the chief amusement he 
had when he sat at his work. 

With many curses, and much vexation, the roof was got on the house 
before winter came. The brothers no longer spoke to each other when 
they met; the whole village laughed at them, but this only strength- 
ened them in their obstinacy. hen Caspar wanted clothes made, he 
employed a tailor from another village. His children did their uncle 
all the harm they could, and had nolonger any mercy on his fruit and 
flowers. 

When spring came, and Caspar went to live in his new house, things 
improved a little, but yet no great deal. It is bad enough to have an 
enemy when one lives in a town, but in the country it is still worse. 
For in the town one can avoid him, if one will; but in the country one 
daily meets him, at fair and market, at the tavern and at parish meet- 
a ag work and in one’s walks ; and then one’s foo tastes sour after- 
wards. 

One day Caspar said to the innkeeper—‘*I am well housed now; I 
have a pleasant view all around and look right into the village; that 
pleases my wife, and is a great amusement to her.” The innkeeper 
repeated this to Zebulon, and next morning bricklayers came, and built 
upon three sides of Caspar’s house, but upon his brother's ground, two 
six-foot walls, and stuck good store of broken glass upon the top of 
each of them. Between these walls Zebulon planted, with his own 
hand, a row of young poplars, tendered and watered them day after 
day, and paid the watchman handsomely to see that no one injured 
them in the night. Caspar’s children got nothing from these walls but 
cut hands and sore knees; and meanwhile the poplars grew apace, and 
by the following spring had so fenced in Caspar’s house that he had to 
burn candles at four in the afternoon. It was all up with the pleasant 
prospect that so rejoiced his wife. And what was still worse, the wall 
separated the children from all their old playgrounds, and now they 
lay the whole day by the water-side; thcir mother could not get them 
from it; and, when the river was high, she had constant anxiety and 
trouble. At last Caspar was obliged to hire a servant, solely to look 
after the children. 

On a certain autumn day, soon after the after-grass had been got in, 
Zebulon was seated at work, wher his brother's eldest son entered the 
room, without knocking, walked up to the tailor’s board, and said, 
** Uncle Zebulon, father lets you know—” 

** Take off your cap,” said Zebulon, “* when you speak to your father’s 
brother.” 

** My father told me nothing about that,” answered the young fellow, 
and kept hiscapon. ‘He bade me tell you that, up yonder, where 
your meadows begin, the dike and fence are worn out. Father says 
that concerns you as well as him; and that, if you will helpand pay 
your share of a new stone dike, with an osier hedge, he is sendy to do so 
too.” 

Then said Zebulon, “ He has more need of it than I, for if thereis a 
flood in spring, and no new dike, his house will be full of water. Tell 
your father, however, that I would have agreed to his proposal, if he 
had not sent such a clown to make it.” 

The lad turned on his heel, ana walked away without further greet- 
ing. When he told his father the answer he had got, Caspar said, * I 
am not going to spend my money to protect the meadows of that nig- 
gardly churl. Thank God! I am rich, and my land lies high and dry ; 
and eo my house were to float down the Rhine, I should not be 
ruined,” 

Accordingly, no dike was make. That autumn the Rhine rose higher 
than usual; and when it again subsided, Zebulon walked out with an 
anxious heart to visit his meadows. True enough, the last remains of 
the old wall were washed away, and a great piece of meadow ground 
was stripped of its grass; there was full an acre and a half of bare 
earth, thickly strewn with barren sand and gravel. Zebulon easily 
calculated that, including the unavoidable expense of a new dike, he 
was a thousand dollars the poorer. ‘It were better that my brother 
had the half acre of meadow for his house, and I the whole acre over 
and above, which is now completely spoiled.” But he quickly banish- 
ed the reflection, when he walked along the wet towing-path in front 
of Caspar’s house, and saw the whole family, great and small, hard at 
work with buckets, to bale the water out of the cellars, and Caspar’s 
wife wringing her hands, because her whole year’s stock of sour-kraut 
and newly preserved beans was spoiled in the casks. To Zebulon this 
sight was like a cool dressing to a smarting sore. 

But there was a severe rod in pickle for Zebulon. That same autumn 
he heard the banns published in church, for the marriage of his eldest 
niece Lizzy with a young farmer of the neighbourhood; and this was 
done without a word to bim, the nearest relative! Lizzy was his god- 
daughter, she had always been his favourite niece, and for many a long 
year he had stored up for her a heavy gold chain, with bright ducats 
hanging from it, which had come to him out of his mother’s inheritance. 
And now—— 

The wedding day came; Zebulon was not invited. Although the au- 
tumn was far advanced, there was a warm gleam of sun, and the tables 
for the marriage-feast were laid outin the open air, hard by his house 
door. From his upper windows he beheld the joyous preparations, and 
swallowed his vexation as best he might; but when the bride appeared 
in her beautiful new dress, which he had not cut and sewn,* and which, 
therefore, as he thought, fitted her very badly, two large and bitter 
tears escaped from his old eyes. He could no longer resist the sounds 
of mirth and rejoicing, which floated up to his ears through the branches 





* In Germany there are tailors for women’s clothes, Damen-kleider-macher. 








of the poplars. He dressed himself, put thegold chain and the clinkine 


glittering ducats, so long intended for Lizzy, in his breeches pocket 
and went down stairs. , 

But for the spiteful walls he himself had built, he might have slip. 
ped out by the back door, and have reached the wedding party aimost 
unperceived ; as it was, he had to make acircuit, and pass bet ween the 
rows of ing oot nates ‘ 

Stepping softly, and with downcast eyes, he approached ¢ 
Lissy oa him and blushed crimson, her mother ae him Dr phone: 
deadly pale; a malicious smile spread over the faces of most of th 
guests at the prominence thus given to the gross breach of family Beng 
and family usages. Caspar sprang from his seat. I believe his ; e 
tention was to offer his brother a glass of wine, and I also believe th 4 
had he done so, Zebulon would have remained, and Lizzy’s marriag ; 
would have marked the date of a new bond of harmony and affection. 
But just then, the youngest of Caspar’s children called out to the great 
house-dog, which upon that day was unchained, that he might shar 
the general joy. “ Towler, Towler, there is Uncle Scissor-legs '» The 
dog was good-tempered enough, and incapable of hurting a child; }yt 
the little rascals had more than once, when he was chained up, set him 
at their uncle, to frighten poor Zebulon. Towler now rushed from 
under the table, and made a furious charge at the tailor’s legs; Zebu. 
lon, who was prepared for everything, struck him a severe blow acrosg 
the teeth with his walking-cane, and at the same moment Caspar gave 
him a tremendous kick in the ribs, so that the brute fled back howlin 
under the table. But Zebulon looked wrathfully at the family, an 
said—** I am going away; you have no need to bring dogs to driya 
your nearest relative from his niece’s wedding.” Far quicker than 4¢ 
came he strode through the guests and disappeared behind the angles 
of the house. 

Quietly went Zebulon through stubble-field and pasture to the gold. 
smith in the nearest town, sold him the chain, and dropped the louis- 
d’ors he received for it into the same pocket in which the chain had 
been. Then he crossed the market -place to the office of the notary 
had an hour's conference with him, and made an early appointment 
with him for the next morning at his own house. Then he returned 
home, joined the drinkers at the village inn, and asked the barber and 
the farrier, the two greatest*gossips in the parish, to come to him next 
morning, to witness his signature. Upvn their promise to do so, he 
treated them to the best wine, and played cards with them till late in 
the night. Inthis way he got rid of two of the gold pieces he had re- 
ceived for his gold chain—which was just what he desired. At mid- 
night when the marriage-feast was at anend, he went home and to 
bed 


The notary came, the witnesses also. Zebuion had a female relation 
in the Oberland, whom hecould not bear, because she had misconducted 
herself as a young girl, and disgrace to the family had been with great 
difficulty averted by a hasty marriage. To her and her children he 
now bequeathed by will his house and land, and everything else he 
possessed; with a clause, providing that the bequest should be null and 
void, if ever the heirs suffered the walls and the row of poplars to fall 
into decay, or if at any time they sold any portion of the land to his 
brother Caspar, or his descendants, The notary’s fees swallowed up 
the rest of the chain, with the exception of a ten-groschen bit, which 
Zebulon threw into the poor-box on the following Rendon. He strictly 
and repeatedly forbade the two witnesses to divulge what had passed. 
They of course knew nothing more pressing than to tell it to everybody ; 
and before evening twenty tongues had repeated to Caspar, in confi- 
dence, the edifying tale. 

Money weighs heavy everywhere, but especially in country places, 
where men, and often maidens, are valued by what they possess. Caa- 
par soon observed that he no longer passed for half so rich a man as 
formerly. It was very well known that Zebulon, from his garden, and 
his rich meadows, and his tailor’s trade, derived about as good an in- 
come as did Caspar from his farm; and that, moreover, having neither 
chick nor child, he did not spend a tithe of his gains. Besides this, he 
had his father’s solid, well built house, whilst Caspar had the unsafe, 
newly constructed dwelling by the water’s edge; and when the pro- 
perty of the latter came to be divided —- twelve children, the 
share of each would be very small indeed y the neighbours, both 
old and young, all these calculations were quickly made. The mayor's 
son of a neighbouring village had long been paying attention to Anna, 
Caspar’s second daughter, (the same who had pulled Michael off his 
uncle’s staircase,) and on Lizzy’s wedding day they had almost come to 
an understanding; but now he kept away and for a long time Anna 
looked far less pert than was her wont. Caspar himself had hoped to 
be chosen assessor at the next opportunity ; but whem it came to an 
election, everybody said it was not proper to bestow that office on a man 
who was at feud with one of his neighbours, ard, so the choice fell 
upon a rich peasant, although he, instead of one enemy, had at least 
half-a-dozen. In his own house, too, Caspar had daily fresh vexations 
toendure. His wife reproached him with his obstinacy, saying she 
had never seriously intended him to build on that damp spot by the 
river. His children, in whose hearts the seeds of hatred had been 
early sown, had learned, whilst playing tricks to their uncle, to despise 
the parents who connived at their misconduct. The elder sons and 
daughters looked upon their father and mother as the cause of losing 
their uncle’s rich inheritance ; and Anna, abandoned by suitors, had 
not a good word left for her parents. The curse of hatred was upon 
the whole family, and Caspar, as he followed his oxen across his fields, 
would often say to himself,—‘* Were I but three years younger, I well 
know what I would do. But since this has lasted three years, it must 
last till my death.” And thereupon, he struck the goad so sharply 
into the oxen that they sprang aside, and the furrow went askew. 

A hard winter came. In January and February it snowed incessant- 
ly ; at night it froze, and the snow remainedon the ground. Upon the 
Lower Rhine the thaw was looked forward to with much uneasiness. 
March was well advanced before it came; then the vane suddenly 
swung round from north to south-west, andin a single day the black 
earth everywhere pierced through its snowy covering. The Rhine rose, 
and a terrible flood was to be apprehened,if the thaw were as sudden and 
lasting in the mountains as in the lowlands. Had there but been a pro- 
per dike madein the autumn! Nowit was too late ; there was barely 
time to think of a make-shift. Caspar’s stubborn mood yielded to his 
anxiety for his wife, children, an home. Without again asking or 
waiting for his brother's help, he replaced the demolished rampart by 
arow of large fir stems, set deep in the ground, and filled up the inter- 
vals with strong wicker-work, so as to break the force of the flood. 
He thus made sure of time to save at least the most valuable of his 

oods. Weer 

' The river rose higher and higher : Caspar took away his wife and 
children in a boat; the water was upto the second floor. He himself still 
remained in the dangerous building, like the captain of a ship, sticking 
to his wrecked vessel till it sinks. His fir-tree barricade held together 
famously, and he strengthened it with a great barn-door, which he man- 
aged tofix against the weakest part of the wicker-work parapet. This 
increased the value of his breakwater, and further protected the house 
from the force of the flood. At times, when the eddies were unusually 
violent, the fir-trees bent and cracked, as though they would have —_ 
way ; but their elasticity reserved them, and again they righte 

themselves. If the river did not further increase—and at last the rise 
seemed to have discontinued—the house was saved. - 

But one evening 2ark clouds overspread the sky—a strong win 
blew frow the west, and drove the waves over towards the village. he 
rain fell in torrents, the river rose two feet an hour, and the paged 
began to climb the walls of Zebulon’s house. Zebulon lay down +4 13 
clothes upon the bed on his upper floor. His house had never so nod 
endangered by the floods; so he had not thought of leaving it, — ‘in 
not even provided a boat ; and although his brother, also blocka - bn 
his fortress, had a skiff moored to his window, he had no mind to ask hi 
assistance. But, in fact, he was nowise anxious, for he relied _, 
the strength of his house. He kept a lamp burning and read a yolum 
* Seddonly, however, Zebulon saw the water bubble up gt sag or 
boards of the floor like a mountain stream in early spring. _ on 
bristled with terror; he looked around and saw the invading e oy 
gush in over the threshold of the room. He jumped up and opene r 
door, and was almost carried of his legs by the torrent that aon ard 
and hardly had he time to get upon his table when the water was lere _ 
the windowsill. A frightful death stared himin the face; ifthe aged oer 
to the top of the windows, he must be drowned or stifled. Hema . helt j 
to the window that looked towards the village, and shouted 4 » 4 ; 
but the roaring of the stream and thesharp whistling of the was _. 
ed his utmost to be heard, and the water plashed in and = “ . “oat 
ed up to his breast. On this side there was no chance = ebew- 
on the side of the river a faint hope remained. Close ~ t oe eelio’ 
shutter stood one of the spiteful poplars. He waded apt ee 
up a dry blanket and secured it round his neck. ger ewe Reach 
tiously upon the window ledge ; the poplar stood firm, and as 
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offered itself to his hand. ane siaot eng = he Gage 
f of his brother's house, still above water. Hc saw Caspar, 
paren in his hand, getting out of the top window into a boat ; he call- 
him, but so great was the syeeer that ithasimpossible he should 
od heard, With great exertion, Caspar pulled his boat under the lee of 
the breakwater ; whilst Zebulon climbed up his poplar as high as its 
pranches would bear him, and waited for daylight and succour. To 
his great joy, he resently observed that the water was falling as fast 
as it had risen : it was soon below the window through which he had 
assed, and he began to think of abandoning his uncomfortable refuge, 
and re-entering his room. Whilst congratulating himself on his escape, 
and jast as day began to dawn, the wind again rose and blew in short but 
violent guests. Again the river rolled more wildly, and the poplars 
swayed to and fro, Zebulon was on the very point of effecting a retreat 
through his window, when he heard a terrible crash roceed from the 
preakwater. The roof of his brother's house sank plashing into the 
food; andin the whirl of waters that ensued, the strong poplar tree 
to which he had clung was twisted round and round, as though it had 
been but a sapling, uatil its branches, and evenits topmost spray, were 
at times submerged. Like the tree, Zebulon was fain to yield to the 
blast; now under water, now whirled dripping through the air, he 
clasped his poplar in a desperate embrace. Suddenly he experienced a 
yiolent shock : the branch to which he trasted seemed to hur! him from 
it, and he fell heavily upon something hard. Stunnedand bewildered, 
and with the blood streaming from his nose, he felt himself borne rapi- 
dly down stream. Oa recovering his senses sufficiently to look around 
him, he found that he was lying upon the great barn door which had 
formed part of the breakwater. At the other end of the door sat a man, 
and that man was his brotver Caspar. 4 

When Caspar, warned by the rocking of the walls, abandoned his 
house, he dared not row towards the village, lest in the darkness he 
should strike against a tree, or be overwhelmed by the rush of waters. 
He succeeded in reaching the breakwater, which still stood firm. There 
he lay at anchor, sheltered from the storm, and with the force of the 
food broken. But when towards morning, those violent guests of wind 
occurred, they drove the waves directly against the barricade : after a 
few shocks, four of the fir-trees were literally washed out of the ground, 
and the breach thus made was instantly followed by the demolition of 
theentire fabric. The heavy barn door, broken from its fastenings, 
fell within a few inches of Caspar’s head, and knocked his frail bark 
to splinters, whilst he, as sole chance of salvation, scrambled upon the 
door. The flooa, now unimpeded, roared down against his house, whose 
destruction he witnessed; and it was whilst he was whirled in the vor- 
tex occasioned by its fall, that Zebulon, shaken from his tree, fell upon 
the door. Upon beholding a man thus suddenly thrown on his frail 
raft, Caspar’s first impulse was to push him off, lest the weight of two 
persons should be more than it would bear. But his better feelings 
quickly banished the thought ; and when by the grey twilight he recog- 
nised his detested brother, he contented himself with getting as far 
from him as possible. So sat the pair, each at his own extremity of 
the door, which drove downstream with terrible speed. 

Daylight brought little consolation to the house-wrecked voyagers. 
The clouds cleared away, and the storm wasstilled; but on all sides a 
vast expanse of troubled waters, strewn_with furniture, uprooted trees, 
and carcasses of cattle, offered itself to their view. Buats dared not 
venture into the furious current : if at times their door was borne near 
the bank, the people who saw it were either afraid, or too occupied with 
their own losses to attempt the rescue of the brothers. Soarcely a 
minute passed that they were not threatened with death, by the violent 
contact of their crazy raft with floating timber, or with the trees which 
seemed sinee the flood, to grow in the bed of thestream. To add to 
their miseries, the wind chopped round tothe north, and blew icy-cold 
through their wet clothes. Zebulon took the blanket which he had fas- 
tenedround his neck, unfolded it, and wrapped it around him. But 
even with this covering his teeth chattered for cold. 

In that hour of suffering and great danger, many a good old saying 
about Christian forgiveness and brotherly love came into Zebulon’s 
head, and pressed hard upon his conscience. But, just as his heart 
began to soften, he thought of the pleasant view out of his upper win- 
dows, which his brother's house had intercepted ; and he thought of his 
sister-in-law ; and above all the day of Lizzy'’s wedding recurred to his 
memory, and then his heart became hardened as before. 

Caspar was still more troubled in his conscience, and he muttered to 
himself one prayer after another. The cold was intense, and every 
moment he was more and more benumbed. Suldenly it occurred to 
him, that just before he got into the boat, he had put a flask of spirits 
into his pocket in case of aced. He felt for it, and behold there it was, 
well corked and unbroken. He took a famous pull at it, and his blood 
circulated more freely, and his eyes sparkled. At sight of this, poor 
Levalon’s teeth chattered worse than ever. Caspar perceived it, 
and quite slowly, as though he counted his words, he said to his 
brother : 

“Zebulon, will you take a pull ?” 

The tailor’s countenance brightened at the offer: his need was too 
great, his stubborn spirit was broken, and a whispered ‘* yes” escaped 
from his set teeth. Caspar crept cautiously to the middle of the door, 
and Zebulon as cautiously to meet him; for they dared not attempt to 
stand up, lest they should capsize the raft. The one offered the flask ; 
the other received it, and took a deep draught. But with returning 
warmth their ancient spite revived. Zebulon gave back the bottle, 
said, ‘I thank you;” and turned his back upon Caspar to resume his 
place at the end of the door. 

For another hour the two men were hurried along; the sun shone 
brightly, and nature calmed herself after her recent convulsions. Cas- 
par, worn out by the fatigues of the last few days and nights, could not 
keep himself awake, and his head nodded to and fro. Zebulon saw his 
brother’s danger, and this time he spoke first. ‘*Caspar,” he said, 
“lie down and sleep or you will drown me; I will keep watch, and 
awake you if anything happens.” 

Caspar did not need to be told twice, but let himself fall forward, laid 

his head upon his arms, and began to snore. Zebulon crept softly to- 
wards him, took off the blanket, which was now dry, and laid it care- 
fully over his brother. 
» Another hour passed, and Zebulon perceived that their progress be- 
cameless rapid. He looked around him, and uttered an exclamation of 
heartfelt joy. They had reached a place where the stream took a bend 
to the right, and by some accident their raft had got out of the main 
current, and was driving through calmer water towards a black line, 
which looked like a bank. When Zebulon had noticed all this, he 
awoke his brother. Caspar sat up and stretchei himself. ‘* I know the 
place,” hesaid. ‘* Yonder black line is a dam, in front of which we 
shall find still water: if we can but reach it, a walk along its summit 
will take us to shore.” In their joy at this prospect of deliverance, 
they took another dram; and Caspar gave back the blanket to his bro- 
ther, an 1 continued to watch the course of their raft. 

‘* How is it,” he suddenly exclaimed, ‘* that we advance so fast, and 
our speed seems to increase—if that be indeed a dam ?” 

He rose to his feet, and shading his eyes with his hands, looked 
sharply before him. After gazing thus for a few moments, his counte- 
nance fell, 

“* Now are we indeed lost,” he said, in a hollow voice. ‘ There is a 
break in the dike, and we are caught in a current that sets towards the 
opening. Do yousee? weswim each moment faster. Yonder foam the 
pres waters; we shall drive against the bank, and our destruction is 

ain.” 

And so it was. More swiftly than any steamboat they shot along to 
the narrow rent in the dike, through which the water poured with the 
force of a cataract, and against whose ragged sides the door must inev- 
itably be dashed to pieces. ‘‘Three minutes more,” groaned Caspar, 
falling on his knees, like a criminal before the block—‘* ay, in three 
minutes, all is over.” 

But Zebulon averted his eyes from the broken dike, and fixed them 
upon Caspar. “ Brother,” he said, in a loud firm tone, “ are we to ap- 
pear as enemies before the judgment-seat of God ?” 

Then Caspar 8 heart melted, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Brother, forgive me !” 
he threw himself into Zebulon’s arms. For the first time for four years 
the two men felt their hearts glow towards each other with the warmth 
of brotherly love. Tears of joy and affection rolled down their cheeks, 
and on the verge of death they were happier than they for long had 
been in their disunited and vindictive existence. 

t A roar of waters, and the violent agitation of their raft, put an end 

0 the close embrace in which for upwards of a minute they had held 
Ser Mg be tec | of instant death, both looked in the direc- 

the dike. Bu : : : 
they turned their beni: siteann yeep _ ry 
ment of their reconciliation, they ha en cee oe 
‘s . » they had passed unharmed through the 
ery jaws of death. _ The door upon which they knelt, and which ap- 
peared at least as wide as the opening in the dike, had passed through 


at, by a seeming miracle, without striking either right or left. They | chines in motion hums like a bee of forty-horse power. 








were saved ; at a short distance before them lay the land, towards 
which the subsiding waves were now gently floating them. Yet a 
pe prapee. and their raft was aground on the slope of an inundated 
field. 

Arm and arm went the brothers to the nearest village, where they 
dried their clothes and obtained food. Gladly would they have rested 
there a night, but they thought of the anxiety of Caspar's wife and chil- 
dren. Caspar sold his barn door, Zebulon his blanket ; and this, with 
some little money they had in their pockets, furnished funds for the 
journey. All the roads near the river were flooded; they had to make 
a circuit over the mountains, and the distance they had floated in six 
hours was a three days’ march on foot. But the three days seemed 
shorter to them than the six hours; for in those three days’ intimate 
communion, they went over all that had occurred to them in the previ- 
ous four years ; old feelings of kindness and mutual dependence resu- 
med their sway, and they laid plans of future happiness for both. In 
the last town they passed through, Zebulon stopped at a notary’s and 
destroyed a will he had lying there. 

Late upon the third evening they reached their home. The river 
was sinking fast; the poplurs with their double wall, and the new 
house which had been the apple of discord, had disappeared, and left 
no trace of their existence. Caspar lingered a little in the rear; Ze- 
bulon stole softly round the corner of his house, which stood firm and 
uninjured. His sister-in-law, surrounded by her children, sat in a 
despairing attitude upon the site of her former dwelling, whence the 
waves had but lately retired. ‘* Pray for your father,” Zebulon heard 
her say, ‘‘ for here the flood swept him away ; and pray also,” she added 
to her elder children, ‘‘ for your mother, for she was the cause both of 
his death and that of your poor uncle Zebulon.” 

** Not of mine,” cried Zebulon stepping forward. The children, for- 
getting old quarrels, flocked around him. ‘ And because you, sister, 
are sorry for what has past, God is merciful to you, and suffers Zebu- 
lon, whom you were regretting, to bring back your husband to your 
arms,” 

As he spoke, Caspar stood by his side, and the joyful woman threw 
an arm round each. Then said Zebulon—* Friends, we have had a fa- 
mous lesson these four years past; and truly, if it had lasted four years 
longer, we might have found ourselves reduced to a beggar’s staff. But 
let that be all bygone and forgotten. To-morrow we will begin to 
build a new dike. Of a new house you have no need. Come back and 
live with me. All that is mine is yours and your children’s.—Black- 
wood. 





“SWINGING THE SHIP.” 


A VISIT TO THE COMPASS OBSERVATORY. 


The noble ship with her floating battery of heavy guns, her hundreds 
of seamen, smart and brave, her powder, shot, and shell for destroying 
an enemy, and her tons of provender to supply her crew; with her 
anxious captaia and aspiring lieutenants, mates, middys, warrant offi- 
cers, and her pip-clayed marines are on board. The long pennon 
whips the winds; the hurry, bustle, and noise of preparation has sub- 
sided into the quietnde of everything in its place ; when the word pas- 
ses that she is ‘‘Ready for Sea.” 

Next morning the newspapers find just a line and a half in their na- 
val corner for the announcement, ‘‘Her Majesty’s ship Unutterable, 120 
guns, went out of harbour yesterday. After she has been swung, and 
had her compasses adjusted, she will sail for the Pacific.” 

“Swing a hundred and twenty gun ship ?” says the good citizen in- 
terrogatively to himself, as he devours his coffee and his newspaper at 
breakfast. He pays his taxes and is proud of Britannia and the British 
navy, but his admiration of the nautical does not help him to a solution. 
** After she has been swung!’ he repeats, and then more immediate af- 
fairs draw off his attention, and he leaves the Unutterable to undergo 
the mysterious. He turns to the debates. 

Naval officers are of course more wise on the point, and some of them 

have more knowledge of the operation than liking for it. It’s apt to 
spoil the paint now and then, and gives trouble, and upsets some of their 
arrangements. Many, it must be confessed, have more experience than 
science in their composition, and when they let out their true feeling, in- 
dulge, perhaps, in a growl, in which the words “* new-fangled” and ‘deal 
of trouble” might be heard. But the operation goes on nevertheless, 
and little doubt but the toil is forgotten and the growl repented when— 
far, far at sea, a murky sky shuts out the sun and the stars, and for- 
bids heaven to tell the navigator where he is—with a waste of waters, 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of miles around him, he has nought but 
his figures and his little trembling needles of magnetised iron to guide 
him on his way ; to direct him wide of the sunken rock and the sandy 
shoal as he nears the wished-for coast. 
The loss of British ships by wreck has been stated at between five and 
six hundred in a year—or about a “ ship and a half-a-day.” This terri- 
ule loss has been ascribed to many causes—to the tides and currents of 
the ocean ; to imperfect logs; inaccurate charts; unsteady steerage; 
inattention to the lead ; stress of weather ; defective ships, and defective 
management ; but last, if not greatest, says Captain Johnson, who gives 
this catalogue of sources of disaster, we have the error of the compass. 
These errors were noticed—now nearly a couple of centuries ago, and 
from those days to the present time careful mariners have often called 
attention to the subject. ‘Officers in charge of convoys during the 
war,” continues Captain Johnson, ‘‘ will probably remember the care 
with which the general signal was displayed at sunset, to steer a given 
course during the night,” with what alacrity that signal was repeated 
by the ships of war in their stations, and answered by every merchant- 
vessel in the fleet ; and they will also possibly remember with what sur- 
prise—nay, indignation,—they observed when daylight came, almost 
the entire convoy dispersed over the ocean as far as the eye could reach, 
and mayhap a suspicious looking stranger or two escorting those fur- 
thest away, further astray, in despite of all the shots fired during a 
morning watch to recall them. That such dispersements were in part 
attributable to the differences of the compassss in each ship, there can 
be no doubt; but the greatest dilinquents in this particular, in all pro- 
bability, were not the merchant vessels, but rather the ships of war; 
the attractive power of their guns upon the compasses being now a 
well-known and constantly proved fact.” 

The Apollo frigate, and forty merchantmen of her convoy, in 1803 
were wrecked together on the coast of Portugal, when they believed 
themselves to be two hundred miles to the westward. The error of the 
frigate’s compasses is believed to have been the cause of the disaster ; 
and a similar belief exists with respect to the dreadful wrecks of our 
line-of-battle ships on the coasts of Jutland and Holland in 1811. The 
wreck of Reliance, Indiaman, on the coast of France, when one hundred 
and nine lives were lost, in 1842, is another painful accident ascribed 
to errors of the compasses induced by tbe presence on board of a large 
iron tank forty-six feet long, the attraction of which had been over- 
looked—for a hollow tank has magnetic influence as great as a solid 
mass of the same external dimensions—and such a mass would weigh 
four hundred and sixty-eight tons. 

These errors in the needle that guides the ship, so dangerous in their 
results, at last attracted official attention in England. Inquiries were 
extended in various directions, and it was found that “in some ships 
the deviation was small; in others it was large enough to cause the loss 
of a ship, even during a short run; whilst in others, again from the po- 
sition of some iron stancheon, bolt or bar, or stand of arms, the error 
might be changed in the opposite direction ; so that the deviation in one 
vessel was not a guide to its amount or direction in another; and that 
there was no other remedy but ascertaining the fact by direct ex- 
periment in each ship.” These facts were recognised by a committee of 
English officers, appointed to investigate the matter, one of whom was 
the Captain Johnson whom we have already quoted, and of whose sub- 
sequent labours we shall have further presently to speak. 

With these words of explanatory preface, let us set out on a visit to 
| the establishment where the dangers of those afloat are sought to be 
! lessened by scientific investigation on shore. 

About two miles and a half eastward from the Greenwich Observa- 
tory, in the picturesque parish of Charlton, and on the extreme corner 
of the high land that runs from Blackheath, till it juts out close upon 
the banks of the Thames—stands the building we are in search of. 
Those who may try to discover it will probably find some little difficulty 
in the task, for the place is unpretending in outward aspect, and is lig- 
tle known in the neighbourhood; has never before been publicly des- 
t cribed—except, perhaps, in those uaread publications called Blue Books, 

and in the technical volume of ihe naval officer who has charge of this 
sanctum of science. 

It is called the Compass Observatory ; and its locality may probably 
be more completely indicated by saying that it is not very distant from, 
though ona far higher level than that corner of the Woolwich Dock. 
j yard whence the great chimney soars up like a rival monument to that 

on Fish Street Hill, and where the engine that sets the Dockyard Ma- 
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lace is reached, those who expect to see a ‘“‘ public building,” will be 
isappointed; those who like to find that Science may abide in small 
and humble eye will be pleased. A long strip of newly-reclaimed 
land, a detached brick house, and in its rear, an octagonal wooden struc- 
ture of little greater outward pretensions than a citizen’s “ summer 
house,” make up the whole establishment. 

Passing under the ponent shade of two fine oak trees, and then be- 
tween a collection of very promising roses, we enter the house. Once 
inside, we see that the spirit of order, regularity, and neatness, is 
there paramount. The exactitude requisite for scientific observation, 
gives a habit of exactness in other things. In one room we perceive @ 
galvanic battery ready for experiments ; 4 disc of iron for showing a 
now defunct mode of steadying the vibrations of the compass ; @ speci- 
men of the mixed iron and wood braced together as they are now em- 
ployed in the construction of first-class ships of the Royal Navy, like 
the Queen’s Yacht; and more interesting than all the rest, a copper 
bowl, omen of be | Arago, for stilling the irritability (so to speak,) of 
the magnetic needle. 

The French astronomer and ex-minister of the Provisional Govern- 
mont here claims our admiration of his scientific skill, and his work 
suggests the reflexion how much more pleasant the calm pursuit of na- 
ture’s laws must be to such a man, than the turbulent effort to enact 
rules and constitutions for an impetuous and changeable people. Pas- 
sing from this room to another, we find books, and charts, and maps, 
on which are laid down the magnetic currents over the great oceans, 
and amongst its instrumental relics, a magnetic needle that belonged 
to poor Captain Cook. It is a plain small bar of steel in a rough wood- 
en case, but to the mariner who loves his craft and its heroes, this 
morsel of iron has an interest greater than the most perfect of nautical 
inventions—for Cook wes a seaman who achieved great ends with hum- 
ble means and from humble beginnings. A third room is full of com- 
passes of all sorts, sizes, and kinds, from China, from Denmark, from 
France ; from the most rude and simple, to the most complex and fin- 
ished. All the schemes and plans ever proposed for improving this 
useful invention are here preserved. Many of the contrivances have 
been discovered more than once. A sanguine theorist completes what 
to him is perfectly new. Certain that he is to be immortalised and en- 
riched, he sets off to the Observatory with his treasure, to reveal his 
grand secret, and receive the anticipated reward. He is shown into 
the compass-room, and there,—horror of horrors,—upon the table, 
amidst a host of others, there is an old discarded instrument the very 
counterpart of his own! It was made, and tried, and discarded, years 
ago. 

_ the main brick building we pass through another line of roses, 
and under a bower, boasting some fifty different varieties of that charm- 
ing flower, to the wooden structure in the rear, which is, in fact, the 
Observatory. 

This building is entirely free from iron. It is approached by stone 
steps ; the door has a pure copper lock, which being opened by a cop- 
per key, swings om copper hinges to admit the visitor after he has first 
cleared the dirtfrom his shoes upon a copper scraper. Nearly facing 
the door is a stove to keep up the temperature in cold weather. It 
looks black enough, and has a black funnel. When the visitor is told 
that Captain Johnson has his coat-buttons carefully made without any 
iron shank concealed under their silken cover; and that his assistant, 
Mr. Brunton, repudiates buttons to his jacket altogether, and has pock- 
ets guiltless of aknife ; he is apt to turn to the stove, and hint the pre- 
sence there of the forbidden metal. 

«« Ah, ah!” is the reply, it looks like iron sure enough; but the fire- 
place, the chimney, the poker, the shovel, are all alike. Nothing but 
copper, copper, pure copper. This suggests an anecdote. When the 
operations in this Compass Observatory were first commenced, there 
was found to be asmall variation inthe magnet. The instruments were 
readjusted ; their character was investigated, their construction re-ex- 
amined; other observations were made—but still the variation continu- 
ed. Pockets were searched for knives; the garden looked over to see 
that no stray spade or rake had been left outside the building, yet near 
enough for mischief. Nothing could be discovered. At length the 
brass bolt on the window was suspected’; and though brass had a good 
character, not being thcught capable of coaxing the magnet from its 
truth, it was, in despair of finding any other delinquent, unscrewed 
from its position. No sooner was this done, than the wayward needle 
returned to its true position; the brass bolt was ejected in disgrace, 
and no morsel of the brazen metal has since been allowed to show itself 
within the precincts of the building, sacred to the mysterious fluid that 
draws the iron needle to the North. 

Once inside the Observatory, the first impression is one of isolation 
and quietude. Look up to the wooden roof, and you see two shutters, 
to be opened when an observation is to be made upona star. Through 
the floor rise three pedestals of masonry, built solidly from the earth, 
and isolated from the Observatory floor, so that no vibration may be 
communicated to them. All three stand in a row, running north and 
south. The object of two of them is io support with complete steadi- 
ness and truth two instruments for determining, at any moment of time, 
the exact magnetic north, whilst the third pedestal holds one by one 
the compasses brought there to be tested. The most northern of these 
three narrow stone ‘ables is, in fact, a bed of trial—a place of ordeal— 
while the other two support the instrumental judges, who are to 
sentence upon the fluttering needles brought under their cayistiinn 
gaze. The test isasevere one. Itis easy, with proper means, to get 
the true magnetic north with a fixed instrument on shore, but to ma 
something that shall tell it with equal truth upon the deck of a ship, as 
it heaves and tosses, and plunges on the sea, is a very different thing. 
Yet, instruments equal to such triumphs of skill are obtained, oath 
this place it is that their qualities are first investigated. The south 
pedestal has upon it a tall tube of glass, within which there hang some 
long fibres of untwisted silk, supporting a magnetic tube so beautifully 
poised, that it obéys without let or hindrance its natural tendency to- 
wards the magnetic north. This tubular magnet has at one end a glass 
on which a scale and figur-s are engraved, but so fine and small as to 
be with difficulty seen by the naked eye. The second pedestal supports 
a telescope, with which the observer looks down the tubular throat of 
the magnet towards this tiny scale on the glass at its extremity. Our 
friends, the “spiders,” have contributed some lines to the telescope, 
and the centre one of these crosses the exact figure showing the mag- 
netic position at the moment. 

With this figure in his mind, the telescope and the observer’s eye 
are poised inthe opposite direction, through the window of the Ob- 
servatory, towards a spot some half mile to the north, called Cox’s 
Mount; an eminence on which a wall has been raised to bear a num- 
bered scale similar to that on the magnet—with this difference—that 
the one is very minute, and the other very large To the correspond- 
ing figure on the distant wall the instrument is directed, and being 
thus pointed towards the true magnetic north, it is brought to bear 
upon the pivot of the compass—which by this time occupies a place 
on the top of the third pedesta! to he tested. Without a complex de- 
scription, and the free use of scientific terms, it would be perhaps im- 
possible to cofvey a thoroughly exact conception of the steps of the 
whole process. Such a detail woul. be not only too techaical, but un- 
necessary, here. It will be enough in generat verms co say, therefore, 
that the indication obtained from a star, or from the instrument on the 
south pedestal, called the collimator, is, by means of the instrument in 
the centre, combined with a mark upona distant object, and then 
brought down to prove the true powers of the compass placed on the 
third pedestal. It is a beautifully exact operatiun. The silence of 
isolation, the steadiness of stone tables and practised cperators, the 
most beautifully constructed instruments, are combined to ensure ac- 
curate realities as @ result. The tests are so varied, and so often re- 
peated, that no error can escape, and the compass, when it leaves the 
building to begin its adventures afloat, commences its career with an 
irreproacbable character asa Standard Compass of the Royal Navy— 
to be, on board the ship of war to which it is sent, a kind of master 
instrument of reference, by which ruder and cheaper compasses may 
be checked and regulated. ee 

Just as the history of the stars and of the variations of the magnet 
is registered and posted up at the Greenwich Observatory, so is that of 
the compasses entered up here. Every compass that passes its exam- 
ination may be said to receive its commission, and be appointed toa 
ship. Its number is taken; its vessel and destination are noted, and, 
subsequently, its length of service. Oa its return home from succes- 
sive trips, it comes back to this place, when its character is again in- 
vestigated and note made of any loss of magnetic power, of any devia- 
tions it may have exhibited, how it may have lost and how gained, and 
of any other circumstances showing either improvement or deteriora- 
tion. Now and then one is blacklisted, but this seldom happens ; the 
greatest loss yet noted being 30 minutes. The Standard Compasses 
cost, when made new, with tripod and all complete, £25 each. After 
they have been some years in service afloat, they are sent into hospital 
for overhaul and repair. This custs generally £4 or £5, and they ara 
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then again as good as ever, and ready to guide another ship on her 
way over the might waters. The sc entific. part of the fittings of a 
ship of war, though of greatest value, are thus of lowest cost. A 
Standard Com is, indeed, a beautiful result of human ingenuity. 
Generations of seamen and men of science have discussed the best 
form and materials, and the best mode of suspending the needle, that it 
may most freely and truly follow its mysterious love for the north. 
-From the days of the old adventurers round the globe, to the date of 
the last voyages to the Arctic regions, successive sea captains have 
thought, and watched, and suggested, and the Standard Compass of the 
English Navy combines, it is believed, all that is best in all their think- 
ing. After the Observatory was established, and one of its duties had 
been defined to be to pursue investigations on the deviation of the 
needle, it was thought desirable to have specimens of the instruments 
used in the war ships of other naval nations. With the open liberality 
that unites in brotherhood the scientific men of all countries,France and 
Denmark sent specimens of what their best men had succeeded in per- 
fecting for the use of their navies. These instruments are very good, 
and attract deserved attention in the observatory-collection of speci- 
mens. The Frenchman is seientific, simple, and with an excellent con- 
trivance for a moveable agate plane to avoid friction in the motion of 
the needle. The Dane is a good substantial instrument, even more ex- 
cellently finished than the compasses issued to our navy. 

The English Compass is, however, believed with good reason to be 
the best yet contrived. It has grown up to its present excellence by slow 
degrees. Human ingenaity has been taxed to its utmost, and it has 
passed to its present perfection through the various trials of needles of 
all sorts of shapes swung in all sorts of ways, and by springs, and float- 
ing cards, modifying the instrument to the varying conditions of a small 
boat tossing on the waves, or a line of battle ship jarring under the re- 
coil of a broadside. And now we find our Compass-needle made of 
iron that, being got from the Swedish mines, has travelled to Stras- 
bourg to be prepared for clock springs ; thence to Paris, to be still more 
highly wrought by the watchmaker ; and then to London, to take its 
sea-going shape. Four bars of this choice metal, or of shear-steel of 
equally fine quality, are ranged edgewise under a card, thickened and 
stiffened yet kept transparent by a sheet of mica, brought from the 
Russian mines ; this card moves upon a point made of a metal harder 
than steel, and incapable of corrosion ; and which sometimes under the 
name of Iridium, but more correctly under that of * native alloy,” is 
found by the refiners as they smelt the platinum and silver gained from 
the Ura] Mountains or the mines of Spain. The Iridium or alloy comes 
to the workshop in the tiniest of glass bottles—bottles as small round 
as a goose-quil!l, and about an inch long—in morsels not much bigger 
than a pin’s head, and weighing each less than halfa grain. Some of 
these prove too soft, some too spongy, some too brittle, but at last one 
is found hard and good, and it is soidered upon the pivot, that, when 
sharpened and polished, is to work upon a cap, formed of a ruby brought 
from the East. A bowl of the metal suggested by a French philosopher 
being prepared, from the produce of the mines of Cornwall; and the 
science of the English philosopher, and the skill of the English work- 
man, having brought all these things into their proper shape and places ; 
we have, as the result, the Standard Compass, whose fitness to guide 
her Majesty’s ship the Unutterable, we have just seen tested by Captain 
Johnson at the Woolwich Compass Observatory. 

Our favourite newspaper has just stated that that gallant ship ‘is 
now at Greenhithe waiting to have her compasses adjusted.” So, then, 
the instruments so accurate at the Observatory a few days ago, are all 
wrong again on shipboard. Justso. The moment they get to their 
places afloat, their fidelity to the north wavers,—in one ship more, in 
another less ; but in all in a greater or smaller degree in proportion to 
the quantity of iron used in the construction of the vessel, and the 
nearness of that metal to the compasses ; in proportion to the iron guns 
and the total weight of metal carried; to the length of the funnel in 
steam-ships, and the condition of that funnel whether upright or hauled 
down. All this is both true and strange enough. We have learnt al- 
ready what loss of ships convoyed and ships wrecked has arisen from 
these deviations: deviations long neglected on board all vessels, and to 
this hour unrecognised or unattended to in our mercantile marine! 
Since the Royal Navy, however, has a scientific officer, Captain John- 
son, especially employed in attending to the important duty of adjust- 
ing the compasses: let us go with him and his assistant, Mr. Brunton, 
from the Compass Observatory to the anchorage at Greenhithe, and see 
how he will‘ swing” the gallant line of battle ship, the Unutterable. 

The trip occupies a very short time, for we have steam at command. 
Arrived in the Reach, we find five floating buoys anchored in the 
stream, one forming a centre, and four being disposed at equal dis- 
tances about it, just as the five pips are placed upon a card—say the 
five of spades. The good ship to be operated upon is already fast by 
the head to the centre buoy, and Captain Johnson having mounted her 
deck, and his assistant, Mr. Brunton, having been rowed ashore, a 
rope is run out from the ship’s stern and made fast to one of the cor- 
ner buoys. The Standard Compas being fixed in the proper position 
which it is to occupy in the ship, neither too high nor too low, and the 

uns and other irons being round about it, as they are to remain dur- 
ing the voyage, the mooring ropes are adjusted, and the ship’s head is 
put due north. Meanwhile, Mr. Brunton has set up a compass ashore, 
and all being ready, Captain Johnson, at a given moment, observes the 
bearing of a distant object—the Tower at Shooter’s Hill—noting the 
bearing of the needle on board. At that instant the pennant that 
floated at the mast-head is hauled down from the truck. This being 
the concerted signal, at the same second of time the assistant ashore 
observed the needle of his compass. The two instruments vary, and 
the deviation of that on board, compared with that ashore, is due to 
the iron of the ship. The stern ropes are hauled from one buoy to an- 
other, and again made fast, the ship’s head now pointing in another di- 
rection. The observations and the signals are repeated. Each devia- 
tion of the ship’s.compass is carefully noted upon a card abby | 
prepared for the purpose. The ship’s stern is then hauled round to 
the third outside buoy, and the compasses being again examined, she 
is next hauled round to the fourth buoy. Her head by this time has 
been north, east, south, west; on each point the deviations of her 
compasses have been tested, noted, and the card shows their character 
and proper adjustment. The ship has been swung. Science has done 
its best for her, and the word is given to heave anchor, for she is now 
truly “‘ Ready for Sea.”—Household Words. 














THE DOOMED COUNTRY. 


Who can deny that England, since the date of the Act of Navigation, 
has acquired the dominion of the seas, and that her naval power, war- 
like or merchant, is now the first in the world ? 

Who can deny that England in « commercial and manufacturing 
point of view, has become under its former policy, the first in the 
world, and the chief moving power, the universal agent, the sovereign 
people of credit, circulation and commerce? 

hocan deny that British agriculture, on an equal extent and quality 
of soil, gives a greater returnfor the labour of the husdandman, than 
lands the most furrowed by the plough or favoured by the sun? 

Who can deny that the British Isles—two miserable little spots, 
when looked at on the map of the world—have for centuries taken their 
place among the greatest empires. and obtained an illustrious place in 
the history of the powers of the earth ? 

You might as well deny tne existence of the sun as deny any of these 
things. To overwhelm any audacious comparisons, England has only 
to exhibit its fleets, its harbours, its domains, its banks, its manufactor- 
ies, its iron founderies, its markets, its docks, its arsenals, its girdle of 
colonies and fortresses encircling the globe,—composing an empire lar- 
ger than ever obeyed the laws of Rome. 

To speak only of its metropolis. What marvels those riches accumu- 
lated between the two banks of the Thames, peopled by a forest of 
masts, and which almost superhuman activity incessantly presses and 

itates! Here are to be seen deep and spacious docks, the ample bo- 
som of which no breath of wind ever agitates, and in which every ves- 
sel of every nation, from the gigantic three-decker to the Chinese junk, 
finds its allotted place, and where all the flags of the earth lie side by 
side, as in the common emporium of nations. There the tributes of 
every nation of the world are arranged in perfect order, in gigantic 

azines, constituting of themselves an entire city. 

ere are dockyards, dry docks, forge and iron works, where, under 
the hammer and the flame, steel and iron are twisted into a thousand 
fantastic forms. Industry labours at everything; and yet all this, 
great as it is, is as nothing compared with the works at Birmingham, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Merthyr-tidvil, and Lanarkshire. In the 
midst of the din, the clang, the volumes of smoke, the oceans of flame, 
which mark these astonishing scenes, you would suppose that the fable 
of the Titans has come to pass, and that giants of a rebel race are pre- 
paring to scale the heavens. e : 

Farther on the eye is fatigued, the mind turns round at the immensity 
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of the circulation which is perpetuallygoing forward. From oneof the 
bridges over the Thames, you behold from the midst of an atmosphere 
of smoke hundreds of vessels which pass and repass under your feet, 
docile and obedient to direction like so many human beings; at one 
moment almost rivalling the railway train in speed, at another stop- 
ping at the hand of a child: racing with each other, and yet steady to 
their object ; approaching, but never touching; ploughing through the 
waves with their wings of flame, seeming to caress where a single touch 
would be death! In the city itself, thousands of chariots and waggons, 
of omnibuses, drawn by powerful horses, of carriages darting at speed 
through the throng, all passing and repassing, crossing, intermingling, 
and yet never coming into collision—so experienced and wary are the 
hands which guide them. Meanwhile, on the foot pavements, a count- 
less multitude of people, intent on business, amusement, or pleasure, in- 
cessantly pours along; and this is the same from the West India docks 
to the West End parks, from Blackwall to the splendid squares of Bel- 
gravia and Hyde Park, which form the brilliant girdle of that scene of 
toil and labour, as the Elysian fields do the realms of Tartarus. Never 
has a people in the material world developed its industry on sucha 
scale of immeasurable grandeur. The pen cannot describe the anima- 
tion of its harbours, the activity of its commercial and manufacturing 
cities, the extent of its rural industry. Figures alone can convey an idea 
of its immensity. 

Great Britain, which is only two hundred leagues long, and the soil 
of which is far from rivalling in riches the plains of Lombardy or Ara- 
gon, yields annually to the labour of the husbandman a revenue of 
above £140,000,000 sterling; an income, great as it is, which is almost 
doubled by the value of similar productions in its dependencies and 
colonies. 

Its industry, commerce, and manufactures yield a revenue superior 
to that magnificent land estate ; thanks to its inexhaustible mines, to 
its natural riches, to its admirrble system of internal communcations, 
conducted by eighty-six canals, and seventy lines of railway, in all, the 
general income of the British empire exceeds twelve thousand millions 
of francs, or nearly £500,000,000 sterling. 

Its power among the nations is rendered manifest by the number and 
greatness of its fleets and dominions. In Europe it possesses besides 
the lesser islands which adjoin Great Britain and Ireland, Heligoland, 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian islands ; in Asia, Hindostan, with its 
tributary states; Ceylon, and its forced allies in Scinde and the Pun- 
jaub—that is almost an entire world ; in Africa, Sierra Leone with its 
dependencies ; the Isle of France, Fermando Po, the Cape, and St. Hele- 
na ; in America, Upper and Lower Canada, the West Indies, Bermuda, 
Newfoundland, and all the lesser provinces of North America ; in Ocean- 
ia, the whole of New Holland and New Zealand, Norfolk Island and New 
Caledonia. These united territories contain a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of inhabitants, including the twenty-eight of the British isles. 

As to its commercial marine, two facts are sufficient to make its im- 
mensity known. It has nearly thirty thousand vessels, including those 
propelled by steam, besides eight thousand in the colonies; and in a 
single year it exports more than £28,000,000 cotton goods—an amount, 
for a single article, greater than the whole export of the manufactu- 
rers of France for everything put together.”—1, 1-5.—Ledru Rollin’s 
** Décadence de Il’ Angleterre.” 





A CHAPTER ON DIAMONDS. 


Conclusion. 


Diamonds, it may be observed, are cut into various forms ; these are 
called the brilliant, the rose, and the table. The first of these displays 
the gem to the best advantage, ranks first in estimation, and is always 
set with the table upwards. The rose may be considered as formed by 
covering the entire surface with equilateral triangles, terminating in a 
sharp point at the summit, and it is employed when the spread of sur- 
face is too great for its depth, since, being thus disproportioned, a great 
loss would be sustained were it to receive the brilliant form. The table 
is applied to such diamonds as may be considered plates, lamin, or 
slabs, such whose shallow depths is widely disproportioned to their su- 
perficialextent. The brilliant and the rose loose. in the process of cut- 
ting and polishing, somewhat less than half their weight; consequently 
the value of a cut stone is double that of an uncut one, independent 
altogether of the expense of the process. 

The Koh-i-Nur is rose-cut. When first given to Shah Jehan, it was 
still uncut, and it weighed, it is said, in that rough state, nearly 800 
carats, which were reduced by the unskilfulness of the artist to 279, its 
present weight. It was cut by Hortensio Borgis, a Venetian, who, in- 
stead of receiving a remuneration for his labour, was fined 10,000 ru- 
pees for his wastefulness, by the enraged Mogul. 

The word ‘ carat,” it is to be observed, is derived from ‘*‘ kuara,” a 
kind of bean, by which orit-eoter was originally weighed in the East. 
The plant from which this bean is produced, is a species of Erythrina, 
or coral-tree, of which the common cock’s-comb is a familiar examples 
The species producing the bean, in common use as a weight, is figured 
in ‘* Bruce’s Travels.” A carat weighs precisely four grains, even 
beam, as the balance is not allowed to decline. The small diamond, 
and fragments are sold in the East, by the diamond-merchants, con- 
tained in small bags, sealed up; so that to the purchaser it is a com- 
plete chance-medley ; in this way, too, are pearls, cornelians, &c., dis- 
posed of at the India House. 

According to the rule supplied by Mr. Jefferies, who wrote a treatise 
on diamonds, the value of diamonds is in the duplicate rate of their 
weights. Thus, suppose an uncut diamond, of one carat, to be worth 
2/., that of one cut and polished would be valued at 8/. sterling in the 
brilliant. At this rate, acut diamond of two carats would be 2x8x2 
=32/.; one of three,3 x 8x 3=72/. ; one of four, 4x 8x 4=128/.; and one 
of five carats, 5x8x5—200/. 

Tavernier, the travelling jeweller, as Gibbon calls him, esteemed 
diamonds the most precious of all stones, and said: “it is the trade to 
which I am most attached. In endeavouring to acquire a perfect knowl- 
edge of them, I visited all the mines, and one of the tworivers where 
they are found; and as the idea of danger has never impeded me in 
my travels, the dreadful picture given me of these mines, as being 
placedin the most barbarous countries, only attainable by the most 
dangerous roads, was neither capable of frightening or deterring me 
from my design.” 

By the extraordinary indulgence of Aurungzebe, Tavernier was per- 
mitted, on the 2d of November, 1665, to handle, examine, and weigh, 


‘| the greatest treasure of imperial Delhi, the far-famed Koh-i-Nur. The 


Great Mogul sate on his throne of state, while the chief-keeper of the 
jewels produced his treasures for inspection, on two golden dishes. The 
magnificence of the collection was indescribable; but conspicuous in 
lustre, esteem, and value, was the Koh-i-Nur. 

Tavernier’s system of estimating the value of large diamonds was to 
square the amount in weight, and multiply the product by the value of 
the stone weighing one carat. According to this system, he formed the 
following estimate of the two largest cut diamonds in the world—the 
Koh-i-Nur and the diamond in the possession of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. That belonging to the Great Mogul, he says, weighs 279 9- 
léths carats, is of a perfect fine water, good shape, and has but one 
small flaw, which is on the edge of the bottom of the stone. Without 
this little flaw, the first carat might be valued at 160 livres; but on ac- 
count of that, he put it down at 150 livres (6/.) only ; at which calcu- 
lation, according to the rule laid down, it amounted to the sum of 
11,728,278 livres, 14 sols, and 3 liards (468, 931/. and a fraction). The 
diamond belonging to the Grand Duke of Tuscany weighs 129} carats, 
is clear, of a fine form, and cut on all sides facet- wise; but as it some- 
what approaches to a lemon colour, Tavernier estimated the first carat 
at 135 livres only, according to which calculation it amounts to 2,608,- 
335 livres (104,333/. 10s.) 

This scarcely coincides with the estimate given in the Times, which 
reported 2,000,000/. sterling as a justifiable price for the “* Mountain of 
Light,” if calculated by the scale employed in the trade. In the * En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” the ‘* Mountain of Light” is valued at 380, - 
000 guineas. Mr. Jefferies valued it at 624,962 guineas; Tavernier, 
we have seen, at 468,931/. sterling. Some authorities would reduce the 
estimate still more. The French, for example, value the cut diamond 
at 200 francs (8/.) the first carat; but they do not extend the rule of 
arithmetical progression in the value of the diamond to beyond 20 car- 
ats. Those which exceed that weight are sold ata lower price than 
they would fetch, if such asystem were carried out.—See the “« Manuel 
du Bijoutier-Orfévre-Joaillier,” par Blondeau. 

Coloured diamonds of a large size are comparatively few in number. 
The “ Maximilian,” or Austrian diamond, is of a yellow colour, and 
rose-cut, and has been an heir-loom in the family ever since the em- 
peror of that name. This is the same diamond which, in Tavernier’s 
time, belonged to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and was valued by him 
* ates Murray values it at 155,682/., the Envyclopzdia at 109,- 
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So rare are large diamonds, that it has been stated that the numb 
of diamonds of the weight of 36 carats and above, known, do not really 
amount to more than nineteen ; and the entire number of diamonds of 
large size in Europe, scarcely amounted, before the arrival of th 
** Mountain of Light,” to more than half a dozen. ' 

The largest uncut diamond is that belonging to the house of Bra. 
ganza, which is said to weigh 1680 carats, or abort lloz. When the 
Prince-Regent of Portugal, afterwards Don John VI., arrived at the 
Brazils in 1808, a negro, from Minas Gerais, contrived to send him a 
letter, desiring to present in person a large diamond he had foung 
The prince ordered the captain-general to allow the negro to proceed 
to court with an escort ofsoldiers. Ina few months the negro arrived 
and presented the diamond, remarking, at the same time, that it was 
the largest ever found in the Brazils. The regent granted him his 
freedom, and a pension for life for himself and family. It may be re. 
marked here, that the discovery of every diamond of an octane, and 
which weighs 174 carats, entitles the negro to his freedom. Lt were to 
be wished that many such were found. 

The Rajah of Mattan, in Borneo, is said to possess a diamond shaped 
like an egg, with an indented hollow near the smaller end, said to be of 
the finest water, and to weigh 367 carats. Many years ago the gover- 
nor of Batavia tried to effect its purchase, and sent Mr. Stewart to the 
rajah, offering 150,000 dollars, two large war brigs, with their guns 
and ammunition, and a considerakle quantity of powder and shot. The 
rajah, however, it appears, refused to despoil his family of so rich an 
inheritance, to which the Malays superstitiously attach the miraculous 
power of curing all kinds of diseases, by means of the water in which 
the diamond is dipped; and with it they further believe the fortune of 
the family to be connected. 

Russia has several large diamonds, one of which adorns the imperial 
sceptre. It is said, in the “* Encyclopedia Britannica,” to weigh 779 
carats (which exceeds the ‘“‘ Mountain of Light,” and is valued at 
4,854,728 pounds sterling!) ; but better authorities, as Murray, make 
it weigh only 179, and Blondeau 193, carats. The history of this dia- 
mond is involved in much confusion and obscurity. It is said by some 
to have formed, for a long time, the solitary eye of an Indian idol, and 
to have been ultimately dislodged from the socket by an Irish soldier, 
by whom it was sold for a trifle; ana after passing through the hands 
of several masters, it was sent to England to be cut, and finally sold to 
the Empress Catherine of Russia, in 1775, at Amsterdam, for the sum 
of 90,000/., an annuity of 4000/., and a patent of nobility. 

Some French authors, as Datens and Bomare, give a different version 
of this story. They say that the diamond was one of two eyes of a 
Malabarian idol, named Sheringham; and that a French grenadier, 
who had deserted from the Indian service, contrived so well as to be- 
come one of the priests of that idol, from which he had the opportunity 
to steal its eye. He then ran away to the English at Trichinapeuty, 
and thence to Madras. A ship captain bought it for twenty thousand 
rupees ; afterwards a Jew gave seventeen or eighteen thousand pounds 
sterling for it; at last, a Greek merchant, named Gregory Saffaras, of- 
fered it to sale at Amsterdam, in 1766, and Prince Orloff made the ac- 
quisition for his sovereign, the empress. The absurdity of the first 
part of this story is manifest on the face of it; for it is not likely that 
a French grenadier could have successfully personated the character of 
a Brahminical priest.* 

The diamond sold at Amsterdam is described by Murray as being of 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, and of a flattened oval form—a faultless and 
perfect gem—its weight, 179 carrats. This diamond is also referred to 
in a letter from the Hague, dated 2nd January, 1779, quoted by Boyle 
in the “* Museum Britannicum :’—‘ We learn from Amsterdam that 
Prince Orloff made but one day’s stay in that city, where he bought a 
very large brilliant for the empress, his sovereign, for which he paid to 
a Persian merchant there the sum of 1,400,000 Dutch florins.” 

The Pitt, or Regent diamond, was purchased by Thomas Pitt, Esq., 
grandfather of the Right Hon. William Pitt, when governor of Fort St. 
George, Madras, who obtained it for 12,500/.; the sam of 20,000/ 
having been first asked for it. It was purchased by the Regent Duke 
of Orleans, during the minority of Louis XV., in the year 1717, for 
135,000/7. Its weight is 131 carrats (Blondeau says 136j) ; its value, as 
estimated by a commission of jewellers in 1701, is twelve millions of 
francs. It is the prime ornament of the crown jewels of France. The 
kings wore it in their hats; Napoleon Bonaparte had it fixed in the 
pommel of his sword. Charles X. would willingly have laid claim to 
it, and brought it to this country, but this was not permitted. The 
possession of this diamond subjected the purchaser, Governor Pitt, to 
many calumnies, and to imputations of having unfairly obtained posses- 
sion of the prize. One account was, that a slave, having found it in its 
native bed, concealed the diamond in a wound made in his leg for that 
purpose. Mr. Pitt explained how he became possessed of the diamond, 
in a letter published in the Dai/y Post, dated 3rd November, 1743. It 
appears from this, that he bought it of a native merchant, called Jam- 
chund, for 48,000 pagodas. It was consigned by Mr. Pitt to Sir Ste- 
phen Evance, of London, knight; and from an original bill of lading, 
it appears that it was sent in the ship Bed/urd, Captain John Hudson, 
commander, 8th March, 1701-2, and charged to the captain at 6500 pa- 
godas only. The editor of the ‘‘ Museum Britannicum” states that the 
cutting and polishing of the stone cost 5000/.; and Jefferies states that 
it was sold for 135,000/., but 5000/. of this sum was given and spent in 
negotiating the sale of it. The diamond is admitted to approach very 
nearly to one of the first water. Jefferies says that it has only a foul 
small speck on it, and that lying in such a manner as not to be dis- 
cerned when the stone is set. There is a model of the Pitt or Regent 
Diamond in the British Museum. i 

The Sancy, or Sanci Diamond, also one of the French crown jeweis, 
weighs, according to some, 55 carats, but according to M. Caire, only 
33 12-16 carats. According to Blondeau, it was so called from having 
been brought from Constantinople ty a Baron Sancy ; but its history is 
as obscure as that of other great diamonds. It is said to be the same 
which we before noticed as belonging originally to Charles the Bold, 
the last Duke of Burgundy, who wore it in his cap at the battle of 
Nancy, and was found by a Swiss soldier among the spoils of battle, 
after the defeat of his army, in 1475, near Morat, in Switzerland, and 
in which he himself was killed. The Swiss sold it to a priest for % 
florin, or about 20d., and the latter again disposed of it for 2s. od. In 
the year 1589 it was in the possession of Antonio, King of Portugal, 
and by him was first pledged to M. de Sanci for 40,000 livres, and sub- 
sequently sold for 100,000 livres (24,000/.) 

The family of this gentleman preserved the diamond for nearly a . vane 
tury, and tili the period when Henry III. of France, after haying lost 
his throne, employed a descendant of this family, who was commander 
of the Swiss troops in his service, to proceed to Switzerland, for the pur- 
pose of recruiting his forces in that country ; and having no pecuuiary 
resources at command, he persuaded the same loyal officer to borrow of 
his family the Sanci diamond, in order to deposit it with the Swiss gov- 
ernment, as security for the payment of the troops. Accordingly, the 
diamond was despatched for this purpose by a confidential domestic, 
who disappeared, and could nowhere be heard of for a great length of 
time. At last, however, it was ascertained that he had been stopped 
by robbers and assassinated, and his body buried in a forest ; and such 
confidence had his master in the prudence and probity of his servant, 
that he searched, and at last discovered the place of his burial, and 
had the corpse disinterred, when the diamond was found in his 
stomach, he having swallowed it when attacked by robbers. The 
Baron de Sanci subsequently disposed of this diamond to James II., 











* fn the Journal des Savans for July, 1774, is inserted an extract frem the letter 
of a French missionary, to the following effect:—“ That one of the principal dia- 
monds of the crown of France, and which was purchased of an Englishman, was 
one of the eyes of the god Juggernaut, placed in a pagoda at Chandernagar, ia 
Bengal.” This is another version of the history of the Russian diamond. 
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he Piggott Diamond was brought to England by Earl Piggott, when 
Pods. of India. It was disposed of by lottery, in 1801, 
for 30,000/. Its weight is 474 carats, The Nassac Dismond, now in 
the East India House, was taken from the Peshwaof the Marhattas. 
Its weight is stated to be89j carats, Holland hasa diamond of 36 
carats weight, said to be of a conical shape, and valued at 10,368/., 
The Brazilian treasury is extremely rich in diamonds, of great magni- 
tude and beauty, such as the Portugal Round Brilliant, the Slave Dia- 
mond, and others. In the walking stick of King John VI., which is a 
Brazilian cane, and the handle of which is of wrought gold, there is a 
peautiful brilliant surmounting its summit, andcutin the form of a 

ramid, valued at about 300,000/. The buttons on the silken stole of 
Ring Joseph I., of Portugal, were twenty inall, each a brilliant. The 

regate value of these amounted to 100,000/. 

‘As the statement made by the writer in the “‘Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca,” as to the weight of the Russian Diamond, appears to be either an 
error or ® misprint, so, with the exception, then, of the Borneo and the 
Portugal diamonds, the ‘‘ Mountain of Light” is the largest known dia- 
mond. But acertain obscurity hangs over both the last-mentioned 

ems. Itis not stated if the Borneo jewel is not an uncut diamond. 
The ‘Mountain of Light” weighed, before it was cut, according to the 
celebrated crystallographer, Romé del’Isle, 793 § carats, and accord- 
ing to Tavernier, 900 carats. The Portuguese Diamond is known to be 
uncut ; and while, according to Rome de I'Isle, it weighs 1680 carats, 
according to Blondeau, it only weighs 120 carats, and Mr. Mawe, 95 
_ It is in theform of a naturaloctohedron, and, worse than all, Mr. 
Mawe, @ good authority, believed it to bea whitetopaz. The ‘*Moun- 
tain of Light” is, in reality, then, entitled to be considered as the lar- 
gest authenticated diamond known. 

The Times has anticipated us, by recording the history of this inval- 
uable gem in one ofits masterly leading articles. { 

* * . . * 
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Inthis way did the ‘‘Mountain of Light” pass in the train of conquest, 
andas the emblem of dominion, from Golconda to Delhi; from Delhi to 
Mushed ; from Mushed to Cabul; from Cabul to Lahore; from whence it 
has now come, in the third centenary of its discovery, ‘‘as the forfeit 
of oriental faithlessness, and the prize of Saxon valour tothe distant 
shores of England. 

The arrival of a gem so precious and so rare, whose history is so full 
of strange vicissitudes, and with such not uninteresting superstitions 
attached to it, isan event of no small importance, and has fairly meri- 
ted on our part these few pages devoted to the consideration of a very 
curious subject, and necessary to be developed to understand the true 
position of the ‘‘Mountain of Light’’ as a mineralogical curiosity, and 
as a gem of value, among the few others which are in existence. The 
oriental tradition of the ‘‘Mountain of Light” being an emblem of pow- 
erand dominion can be easily understood in its full force, when we 
consider that it couldonly be under the mostserious disasters, or when 
the imperial treasury was ina state of greatdifficulty—in fact, when 
an empire was on the brink of ruin—that so precious a stone would be 
parted with. Hence it may with justice be considered to be an emblem 
of prosperity and dominion ; and as the brightest jewel in Queen Victo- 
ria’s crown, there can be little doubt ofits remaining, wiat ithas 
ever been, a brilliant token of power and ascendancy. 

ra EEN 
CURIOUS LIBEL CASE. 
GUILFORD, Avucusr9. Before the Lonv Cuier Baron. 
PELLATT V. STIFF. 


This was an action for libel. 

Serjeant Shee and Mr. Barnard were counsel for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. M. Chambers, Q. C., and Mr. Lush were for the defendant. 

The plaintiff in this action is an attorney, and the action was brought 
against the defendant, who is the proprietor of a cheap publication 
called the Weekly Times, to recover damages for a libel contained in 
that paper on the 26th of May last. The case occupied the Court a con- 
siderable time, and the circumstances under which the action was brought 
excited a good deal of merriment. It seemed that the plaintiff, although 
at the present time he was represented to be carrying on a respectable 
business as a solicitor, was for several years connected with the estab- 
lishment in Bow: street, known as the Judge and Jury Society, presided 
over by ‘‘ Lord Chief Baron Nicholson,” which is the title adopted by the 
president, and he was known there as the “‘ double” of Lord Brougham 
from the particular faculty he possessed of mimicking that noble and 
learned lord. He had, however, given up this pursuit since 1843, and 
since that period had devoted his attention to his business of a solicitor, 

and practised at the different county courts. It happened in the 
beginning of May that a person named Dale, who was in the service of 
the defendant, summoned him to the Westminster County Court for a 
week’s wages, and Mr. Pellatt attended in support of the plaint, which 
in the result was dismissed, and on the following Sunday the article 
appeared in the defendant s paper which formed the subject of the pres- 
ent action. The article purported to be a report of the case at the 
county court, and was headed ‘‘ Lord Brougham in Court,” and it then 
represented that upon Mr. Pellatt appearing as the advocate for the 
plaintiff, the judge asked who he was, and the usher replied that he 
was Lord Brougham. A supposed dialogue was then given, in which 
the usher was represented to have continued to style the plaintiff ** My 
lord,” and, upon the question being put to him where he resided, the 
plaintiff was represented to have replied, ‘Go to the devil,” amid roars 
and shouts of laughter. The attorney who appeared on behalf of the 
defendant upon the occasion was also represented to have reminded the 
plaintiff that he was in St. Martin’s parish and not in St. Stephen's, 
and the judge was reported to have rebuked the plaintiff and to have 
told him to conduct himself properly. This was the libel complained of, 
and for which damages were now sought to be recovered. 

Mr. F. Bayley, the judge of the Westminster County Court, and the 
chief usher, were examined, and they stated that none of the circum- 
stances referred to in the report actually took place. The usher, how- 
ever, admitted in cross-examination that when he saw the plaintiff he 
might have made the observation in a low tone that he was Lord 
Brougham of the Garrick’s Head. 

Mr. May, the attorney for the plaintiff, was then called to produce a 
letter sent by him to the defendant. 

Cross-examined.—Witness once went to the Judge and Jury Club in 
Bow-street out of curiosity. ‘‘ Chief Baron Nicholson” presided. There 
was a jury, and they were drinking brandy and water and smoking. 
(A laugh.) 

Mr. CuamsBers.—TI believe the “learned functionary” who presided 
was also drinking brandy and water and smoking ? (Laughter. ) 

Witness.—I know that he had a cigar in his mouth, and I have no 
doubt that he was drinking also. (Much laughter.) 

Mr. CuamBers.—Did you hear the names of any of the counsel— 
Mr. Bosanquet Thesiger, for instance ? 

Witness.—No; I did not. 

_, Mr. CuamBers.—Do you recollect what cause was being tried? Was 
it an action for libel against the Little Puddleton Gazette, and Flying 
Pieman’s Evening Post ? (Much laughier. ) 

Witness.—I don’t think it was a libel. I believe it was a case of crim. 
con., or something of that sort. 

= Cuamaers. —Did you see the plaintiff perform on this night ? 
ounmebane — oa 2 did not. I was not aware that he had 

cted at the Garrick’ > i i 

sundiebenn rrick’s Head, until after the present action was 
Pr yore made a most humourous speech to the jury on behalf 
“f adant, and the audience were in a roar of laughter during 
the greater portion of his address, He characterised the action as be- 
ing of the most contemptible character, aad asked the jury whether it 
oe eee too bad for a man who for years appeared to have got his 
= ro there — others, without caring a farthing for their feelings 
like the —— © were conneeted with them, to lay hold of a simple squib, 
pwn tae fond © ib question, and bring his action for libel and ask for 
- the Jud omnes that it had occasioned to his character? The nature 
ane double” an re Society, at which the plaintiff enacted the part 
Shnande mr le and learned lord, was pretty clear, and there 
ors by so doing; a “ object was to excite ridicule and amuse the visit- 
th bli . 3 nd, surely, if the plaintiff chose to put himself before 

€ pubic and enact the part of Lord Brougham for their amusement 
he ought not to complain if at a subse i 
§ . ; : é quent period a newspaper should 
describe him as it had in this paragraph—* Lord B ham i ” 

The more ridicule the plaintiff elieend white aenssnaia hee 
Brougham the more the P occasioned while personating Lord 
spectators laughed, and that was the object of 
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the whole proceed but the counsel 
and the jury were 

him that he or any of his learned friends might just as w rf 
action for a libel against the ies who personated them at this Judge 
and Jury Club as for the plaintiff to bring his action on the t oc- 
casion. The learned counsel concluded a very able speech by calling 
upon the jury to treat such a case as it deserved, and said that if the 
should feel themselves compelled to find a verdict for the plaintiff at all, 
he was assured they would give the very smallest amount possible. 
The Curer Baron having summed up, 

The jury after a short deliberation, returned a verdict for the plain- 
tiff—damages 1s. 

His Lordship refused to certify. 
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A LITERARY BANKRUPT. 
COURT OF BANKRUPTCY, Basinghall-street, Aug. 9. 
Before Mr. Commissioner Fane. 
IN THE BANKRUPTCY OF ALARIC A. WATTS. 


His Honour delivered the following judgment:—This was an ap- 
plication for a certificate by Mr. Alaric Watts, a gentleman well 
known to the literary world, who has had the misfortune to be- 
come bankrupt. No opposition was offered; but, as Mr. Watts asked 
for a first-class certificate, and no discussion had taken place, I felt 
it necessary to postpone my judgment, that I might examine the 
papers at my own house. The classification of certificates was intro- 
duced by the law of last year, and is, in my opinion, a very valu- | 
able reform; but in order to maintain it as such it is necessary that | 
great care should be taken that none should be admitted to first-class 
but the really deserving. It is a great pleasure to me to be able tosay 
that Mr. Alaric Watts is fully entitled to this highly honourable dis- 
tinction. His present position is attributable, uot to extravagant per- 
sonal expenditure, heedless speculations, or anything of that nature, 
but solely and entirely to an over-devotion to literary pursuits, and an 
over-confidence as to money matters in those with whom he was connec- 
ted in his literary undertakings, and in whom, in justice to himself, he 
should have reposed no confidence whatever It would be inconvenient 
to enter upon long details. One specimen will suffice to show to what 
treatment this unfortunate gentleman has been subjected. In 1841, he 
found himself disabled from meeting his pecuniary engagements, and 
he called his creditors together tomake some arrangement. The result 
was, that his creditors agreed to accept a sum of 1,500/. payable by in- 
stalments in three years in full satisfaction of their demands, and in 
order to secure the payments he bound himself by deed to insure his 
life forthwith for 1,500/. for three years. I confess I am no friend to 
these private arrangements. They are more expensive than settle- 
ments under the superintendence of a court. They conceal knaveries, 
and deprive honest men of a public attestation of their honesty, and 
they are constantly defeated by petty underhand contrivances. I[n the 
present instance the attention of the debtor was not drawn to the legal 
stringency of the word ‘‘ forthwith.” The deed required that he should 
insure his life “‘ forthwith” for 1,500/. and instead of doing so ‘‘ forth- 
with” he paid the first 500/. of the 1,500/. about the end of the year, 
and then insured his life for 1,000/. Out of this trifling departure from 
the exact arrangements of the deed arose all his misfortunes: for his 
own attorney took advantage of this omission, sued him for his whole 
demand, and, by the technicalities of legal pleading, got judgment for 
the wholesum, in defiance of equity and good conscience. The learned 
judge who decided the case at common law on a demurrer expressed 
great regret at soning himself compelled by strict rules to decide 
against Mr. Watts, and intimated that it was a case for Chancery re- 
lief. Mr. Watts was then compelled to file a bill. The cause was 
heard by Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce, who decreed a perpetual in- 
junction, on the ground that the plaintiff-at-law had himself sanctioned 
the course pursued by Mr. Watts. His antagonist appealed to the Lord 
Chancellor, who, however, dismissed the appeal with costs. It is need- 
less to say, that against such expenses it was impossible for Mr. Watts 
to bear up, and the result was, first imprisonment for debt, from which 
I had the great gratification of releasing him, and then bankruptcy. 
His conduct under his bankruptcy has been in entire conformity to the 
law; and he has won my respect, and that of Mr. Cannan, the official 














assignee, whothas had charge of his affairs. One error, however, he has 
fallen into, that of addressing a private letter to me; but into that he 
was betrayed by an over-anxiety about character, and to convince me 
that he was a man highly respected by those who knew him best, for 
his letter contained a vast number of testimonials to his worth from 
persons of eminence. This slight departure from the strict rule was 
to a certain extent justified by its object, which was to show that he 
had a claim to a first-class certificate, as to which there had been no 
public discussion. But, right or wrong, I cannot regret it, because his 
leiter records one more instance of the kindness shown by the late Sir 
Robert Peel to men of literary distinction when in circumstances of 
distress. After mentioning that Sir R. Peel had, wichout any applica- 
tion from him, appointed his son to a place under Government, he adds, 
‘* A few months only before his death, having been induced to make in- 
quiries respecting me from having been told by Mr. Christie that my 
portraits of Mrs. Siddons, by Sir T. Lawrance, and that of Sir Walter 





Scott, by Leslie (portraits well known to amateurs), were for sale, he 
wrote me a letter which he despatched to me in the Queen’s Bench by 
the hands of his private secretary, conceived in a spirit of the most de- 
licate generosity, offering me any pecuniary aid which might tend to 
alleviate the discomfort of my situation.” I could not resist the plea- 
sure of giving publicity to this additional proof of the private virtuesof 
our great statesman; and I do so the more because I hope that the 
opinion thusimplicitly given by so great a man in favourof Mr. Watts 
may come in aid of the judgment I am now pronouncing, which is that 
Mr. Watts is better entitled to a first-class certificate than any bank- 
rupt that ever came before me. 





HOME CIRCUIT. Guilford, Aug. 19.—Before the Lorn Cuter 
Baron and Special Juries. 
NALDER 0. THE LONDON AND SOUTH-COAST RAILWAY COMPANY. 


This was an action brought to recover compensation for injuries re- 
ceived by the plaintiff, through the alleged negligence of the servants 
of the defendants. 

Mr. M. Chambers, Q.C., and Mr. Boville were for the plaintiff, and 
Sergeant Channell and Mr. Bramwell for the company. 

This trial commenced on Thursday afternoon, and after one witness 
had been examined for the defence, the cause was postponed until this 
oars The circumstances under which the action was brought are 
these :— 

The plaintiff, who is a respectable gentleman, living at Croydon, 
where he has the management of a brewery, started on the Ist March 
by the quarter past six p. m. Croydon train from the terminus at Lon- 
don in a second class carriage. ‘The train proceeded safely on its jour- 
ney until it arrived at the place where the West Croydon station di- 
verges from the main line, and at this spot the accident happened. 
lt appeared that the engine and tender, and one or two of the car- 
riages passed across the main rails towards Brighton, and then, from 
some cause which did not transpire, the remainder of the train turn- 
ed on to the Croydon line, the result of which was that the train was 
severed, and the carriage in which the plaintiff was riding was turned 
ras ay | over. Tne train being stopped, immediate assistance was 
rendered by Mr. James Drummond, a solicitor, of Croydon, who was 
also & passenger, and several other gentlemen, and the plaintiff was 
removed to his own house, where it was ascertained that his left collar- 
bone was broken, and the temporal artery was also wounded, and he 
lost a large quantity of blood; and besides these injuries it would ap- 

ear that his nervous system was also severely shaken by the accident. 
here was no precise evidence as to the precise means by which the 
accident had been occasioned, but it was suggested that the machinery 
connected with the points must have been in a defective state, or else 
that the man who had charge of them had not done his duty properly. 

Sergeant Channell, in addressing the jury for the company, com- 
menced by expressing on their behalf the utmost regret that the unfor- 
tunate occurrence should have taken place; but, at the same time, he 
said, he was instructed that it was entirely the result of some aeci- 
dental circumstance over which they had no control, and that, there- 
fore, they were not liable upon the present fori of action. He re- 
marked upon the entire absence of any evidence of negligenee, and 
said he should call witnesses to show that the man who was on duty at 
the place in question was an old, steady servent, who had been station- 
ed there for several years; and he would likewise prove that at the 
time the accident occurred the points were in good order, and that, in 





reality, tiere was uo ground for charging the company with negligence, 

Goodman, theman employed at the points on the night in question 
was then examined, and he deposed that he had been at the same sta- 
tion for six years, and that.no accident had ever before occurred. He 


425 
also gave evidence thatthe machi connected with the points 
err, and that he frequently examined it in pasha 

poohien™, s. admitted, however, on crose- 
the engine and tender went over the ts he felt a 
handle, which satisfied him that something was wrong ; 
dark he could not see that the train was upon the line. It also 
Faget e that the whole train might have ‘allowed to pass om to 
the Brighton line, and then have backed to its proper direction 
without the accident happening if the pene: had been kept in the same 
position they were when the engine and tender passed over. 

At the conclusion of this witness’s examination the case was adjourn- 
ed to this morning, when 

Sergeant Channel! intimated that he should not call any more 
witnesses. 

Mr. Chambers replied. 

The Chief Baron then summed up, and the jury after a short deliber- 
ation returned a verdict for the plaintiff—Damages, 300/. 

nm men 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. 


Maxims relating to the balance of power in Europe, derived origi- 
nally from the astute politicians of {taly, still form a portion of the 
learning and the faith of statesmen even of the nineteenth century. 
The diplomatists of the present day are daily occupied in the task of 
keeping the various Powers of Europe in that relative order which by 
arrangement has been for some years past established amongst them ; 
and every minute encroachment or change is viewed with extraordina- 
ry jealousy, isalwaysopposed, and generally prevented. But while 
this superabundance of caution is bestowed upon the balance of power 
in Europe, the due arrangement of it, as respects the world at large, 
would appear not to come within the sphere of duty self-imposed upon 
European statesmen. Indeed, to them Europe would seem to be the 
world ;* beyond its limits they appear to think that there is no chance 
of a dangerous ever arising, and consequently no reason for fear with 
respect to any dominion which now exists, or is likely to exist, in any 
other quarter of the globe. This, nevertheless, isa very dangerous 
opinion. If at the present moment we listen to the language of those 
who on the continent of Europe are deemed great authorities, we dis- 
cover that their minds are possessed by one dominant fear : their eyes 
are fixed in terror upon the great Northern Potentate, and they speak 
of the overwhelming dominion of Russia as the ever-imminent peril 
over the freedom and destinies of the world. There is a party also 
among ourselves sharing in these alarms and dismal expectations of 
mischief, and who, like their continental compeers, are so completely 
occupied with this one idea, and so pertinaciously confine their atten- 
tion to European combinations alone, that they can see no danger which 
threatens from other quarters. They pay no attention torules of con- 
duct which may be laid down by any country not European, and per- 
mit without hesitation assumptions to be made respecting territories 
beyond these special limits which they would not tolerate for a moment 
if put forth with regard to any European State, no matter how signifi- 
cant. 

These observations are suggested by the correspondence which has 
lately passed between Sir Henry Bulwer and the Cabinet of Washing- 
ton with reference to the treaty which was supposed to have been en- 
tered into by Mr. Chatfield, on the part of England, with the States of 
Yucatan and Costa Rica, the supposed purport of such treaty being to 
constitute England the protector of these two States. With the corres- 
pondence itself we have no fault to find; neither do we object to the 
conduct which it describes England to have pursued, or with the max- 
ims laid down as the rule for our future proceedings. Sir Henry Bul- 
wer states to Mr. Clayton that Mr. Chatfield has had no authority to 
enter into any such treaty on the part of England, and he further de- 
clares that it is not the policy of England to constitute herself protec- 
tor of distant States. So far all is well; but what, we ask, was the 
principle laid down by Mr. Clayton as that which gave the United 
States a right to ask if Eugland had entered into any such treaty? If 
information were simply sought in order that the United States t 
shape its course of conduct with reference to the new position of affairs 
which under such a treaty would exist, then there would be no reason 
to complain, no ground for resenting the inquiry. But if this were a 
menacing inquiry—if the doctrine were maintained that England had 
no right to enter into such an alliance—if it were asserted that such a 
treaty would by the United States be deemed an unwarrantable inter- 
ference in American affairs by a European State—be, in fact, a casus 
belli in the estimation of American statesmen—then we say the great 
interests of the world have been sacrificed by assenting to a most ab- 
surd pretension of the United States, and by permitting her to establish 
unquestioned a doctrine which, in fact, lays at her feet the whole 
American continents, from the North Pole to Cape Horn. 

Mr. Jefferson, the most exclusively American and ambitious of the 
several Presidents of the United States, first broached the doctrine 
that the interests of America imperatively compelled her to declare 
that no European State should henceforward acquire additional power 
or territory in America. England for many years after the declaration 
of independence by the United States was in possession of territories 
on the North American continent more extensive than those of any 
other nation, whether European or Ameriean. France soon after that 
event sold her American dominions to the United States; Spain lost 
her great province of Mexico; and the whole continent was evidently 
destined to be the property of the two sections of the Anglo-Saxon race 
—the one under the flag of England, the other under that of the United 
States. The maxim of American policy thus first enunciated by Jeffer- 
son was, in fact, directed against England, and we are now led to in- 
quire why the one section of Englishmen, who constitute the Republic 
of the United Ntates, may acquire territory and influence upon the con- 
tinents ot North and South America, while those who still remain Eng- 
lish, and constitute the English nation, are to be excluded from any 
Spree yovegee in these advantages. Within the last half century the 

nited States has more than quadrupled the extent of its territories— 
partly by purchase, partly by intrigue, partly by conquest. The na- 
tion which in 1783 was confined on the north by British America, on 
the east by the Atlantic, on the west by the Mississippi, and on the 
south by Florida, has now so extended its southern boundary as to have 
reached the Gulf of Mexico, and so stretched its western limit as to 
have the Pacific Ocean washing the whole length of its western boun- 
dary. The people who when they declared themselves independent did 
not exceed 3,000,000 souls now amount to above 25,000,000; and this 
powerful people coolly informs the nations of Europe that its safety is 
incompatible with any acquisition of territory by any European State 
on the American continent. 

Indeed, we have strong reason to believe that the inquiry lately made 
by the Cabinet of Washington respecting the treaty supposed to have 
been concluded between England and the States of Yucatan and Costa 
Rica was suggested by the feeling which first gave birth to this exclu- 
sive maxim, and wasintended to convey to England a hint that the United 
States meant to resent any such interference in American affairs as 
the one supposed. That peace should be maintained between England 
and the Untited States must be the wish of every rational man on both 
sides of the Atlantic, but peace can only be maintained by a just con- 
duct on the part of both nations, and any attempt on the part of the 
United States to possess herself of further territory would render it a 
matter of absolute necessity on the part of England to interfere and 
prevent such aggression. Mexico at present lies helpless, and if Eng- 
lan@ should stand idly by, and not insist on the maintenance of the 
Mexican Republic in its existing imtegrity, one campaign would suf- 
fice to add the chief State of Central America to thealready formidable 
confederation of the United States. England has herself no desire to 
acquire territory in Central Amevica; but if there be any symptom of 
an intention to encroach upon Mexico exhibited by the Cabinet of Wash- 
ingto, we should do wisely to extend our protection to the independent 
republics which at present hold as sightful possessors the whole of Cen- 
tral America.. And the United States could have no rational ground 
of complaint if England were to enter into an alliance of friendship and 
protection, not only with Yucatan and Costa Rica, but with every one 
of the remaining republics, Mexico included. This is a subject which 
for many reasons must continue to occupy the serious attention of En- 
glish statesmen. ; 

It is evident that shortly a communication will be completed between 
the two oceans, and we have seen that a very wholesome jealousy on 
the part of England has been exhibited with respect to tnis, which is 
about to be the great highway of nations. So far as a nation can be 
bound by treaties, we are aware that the United States are at this mo- 
ment by alate treaty under a strict obligation to permit to all nations 
full permission to use without hinderance the intended canal and railway. 
But this subject is to us of so vast an importav~> as respects our pos- 
sessions in Asia and Australasia that we are  .and to take every possi- 
ble precaution against interruption at the Isthmus of Panama, The 
United States has admitted the justice of this assertion by the late 
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merce of the world. If nation has a right to be jealous with res- 
pect to this subject, it is England; the United States is without any 
pretext for fear upon the occasion, and must not be allowed to lay down 
amd maintain maxims of international policy the'only object of which 
must be to et for herself universal dominion upon the continent 
of America.— Times, 20th August. 
a 
THE BUILDING FOR THE GREAT LONDON EXHIBITION. 


A public meeting was held lately at Bakewell in Derbyshire, at 
which Mr. Paxton gave some interesting explanations of the construc- 
tien of his design of a building for the Show of Industry and Art in 
Hyde Park. The Duke of Devonshire and the Earl of Burlington were 

t 


Mr. Paxton stated, that it was not till after the rise of the squabble 
im the newspapers about the site that he had turned any attention to 
the matter. When his attention was fixed on the subject, he resolved, 
without knowing anything of any other plan, or even obtaining a pros- 
pectus, to attempt something which he ey = suitable for the occasion. 

The building would be 2,100 feet long by 400 broad. The centre 
aisle would be 120 feet broad, or ten feet wider than the Conservator 
até Chatsworth. So vast a structure as this must necessarily be made 
as simple as possible in its details, else it would be impossible to carry 
it out; therefore the glass and its iron supports comprise the whole 
structure. The columns are precisely the same throughout the build- 
img, aud will fit every part; the same may be said of each of the bars ; 
and every piece of glass will be of the same size, namely, four feet long. 

No numbering or marking will be required, and the whele will be 

t together like a perfect piece of machinery.. The water is brought 

wn the vallies on the roof, and thence down the columns; the water 
im no instance has further than twelve feet to run before it is delivered 
imto the vallies or gatters; and the whole is so constructed as to carry 
the rain-water outside, and the condensed water inside. The building 
is divided into broad and narrow compartments, and by tying these to- 

er there is little for the cross-ties of the centre to carry. It is en- 
tarely divided into twenty-four places—in short, everything runs to 
twenty-four, so that the work is made to square and fit, without any 
@mall detail being left to carry out. The number of columns fifteen feet 
‘is, 6,024; there are 3,000 gallery-bearers; 1,245 wrought-iron 
po ~ tae forty-five miles of sash-bars; and 1,073,760 feet of glass to 
eover the whole. The site will stand upon upwards of twenty acres of 
und; but by aspecial arrangement the available space which may 
afforded by galleries can be extended to about thirty acres, if neces- 
sary. With regard tothe véntilation and the rays of light, he would 
gay that the former was a very peculiar part of the plan. The whole 
bailding, four feet round the bottom, will be filled with louver or “ luf- 
fer” boards, so placed as to admit air but exclude rain. On the inside 
efthat there will be a canvass to move up and down, and in very hot 
weather this may be watered and the interior kept cool. The top part 
ef the centre building is put up almost entirely for the purposes of ven- 
tilation; and he thought it would be found that if he had erred at all 
mm respect of the means of ventilation, there would be found too much 
wather than too little. By covering the greater part of the building 
with canvass, a gentle light will be thrown over the whole building; and 
the whole of the glass at the top of the Northern side of the building 
will give a direct light to the interior. If more light be wanted, the 
means of affording it are provided. 

The building will be covered in by the 1st of January next; he was 
as firmly persuaded that the contract would be accomplished tothe day, 
as he was certain that he then addressed that meeting. 

The gallery of the building will be twenty-four feet wide, and will 
extend a distance of six miles. Now if, after the purposes of the ex 
hibition are answered, it were thought desirable to let the building re- 
main—and he sincerely hoped it would not be pulled down nor shipped 
te America—if they chose to let it remain, see to what a purpose it 
might be applied. There might be made an excellent carriage-drive 
reand the interior, as well as a road for equestrians, with the centre 
tastefully laid out and planted; and then there would be nearly six 
miles of room in the galleries for a promenade for the public. 

The Duke of Devonshire assured the meeting, that they might de- 
pend > it there is no doubt of the success of this admirable plan ; 
“‘for Mr. Paxton has never attempted anything which he has not suc- 
eseded in ful ee are out.” 

«* But,” said the Duke, ‘‘ great as my admiration of the project is, 


some | ally appears to view, 
One see 





and greatly asI feelinterested in the exhibition itself, my pleasure is 
mach enhanced by the construction of that gigantic erection having de- 
volved upon one to whose ability, whose exertions, whose services and 
friendship, Lowe so mach. ‘The moment it was made known in London, 
ail competition ceased, all difficulty was seen to be at end; and every 
ene is now looking forward to a successful termination of this great 
undertaking.” 

Mr. Paxton rose again, and observed, that simple as the details of 
the work might appear, people must not imagine that it was the inven- 
tion of a dream—an Arabian night’s entertainment. 

It was the growth of a number of years of a thought and practice ; 
and unless the conservatory at Chatsworth had been first made, this 
would not have been erected. The experience he gathered in the erec- 
tion of that building had not been lost upon the one about to be erect- 
ed; which was a better design, in some respects, and conducted upon a 
more economical principle. Such a design, however, could not have 
been erected twenty-four years ago, on account of the cost of the glass, 
which would have been more than the whole cost of the proposed build- 
img. The erection of the conservatory was the principal cause of in- 
troducing this particular form of glass into this country. He was anx- 
jous, in order to avoid the coilection of dirt, not to have a lap in the 

glass; and he went to the establishment of Chance of Birmingham, 
where he met with a French and a Belgian manufacturer, whom he 
wailed on to make the glass for the conservatory four feet long. 
did so; and the introduction of it led the Birmingham manufac- 
turers to prepare the same, and they now make the best of any country 
—a striking illustration, pars ome that might be given, of the bene- 
fits to be derived from the exhibition itself. 

Mr. Barker, who seems to be a local owner of mines and a manufac- 
turer, made an interesting speech in illustration of the ben®€fits we have 
derived by admitting foreign competition: the fact is, we have more to 
gain than to lose by seeing the productions of foreigners. 

The art of inlaying in marble was a striking illustration of the truth 
of this. It was practised to some extent in that neighbourhood, and 
the execution was far superior to the Florentine mosaic of that descrip- 
tion. But the fertility and beauty of design among the Italians secur- 
ed them a ready sale for their works in this country, to the exclusion of 
the productions of Derbyshire. He exhibited a beautiful table of black 

le, inlaid with flowers of various colours, the work of Mr. Wood- 

ruff of Bakewell; and he showed, by some smaller specimens, the mode 
in which the intoring is executed, and the extreme minuteness and ac- 
with which the parts to be inlaid are fitted to the groundwork. 

Mr. Woodruff has asked for a design of some work which he desires to 
execute in a style worthy of the Show next year; and he has no fear of 
being excelled by foreigners in execution. Mr. Barker pointed to some 
| arson. of lead, and declared himself willing to explain their manu- 
@ to foreigners. He had always found that those smelters and 
manufacturers of lead who kept their doors closed to their competitors 
im the trade, were invariably surpassed by those who freely exchanged 
information at the same time that they carried on an honourable and 


us spirit of emulation. 
; at the laboratory of the Ecoles des Mines in Paris, the chem- 
pe rae gave him the analyses of various metallic products, 
ich he had never before seen analyzed ; and with the utmost liberal- 
ity they offered to submit to analysis all mineral substances which he 
would at-any time send to them, and to furnish him the results with- 
eatany charge. Such an offer made him blush with shame to think 
that , the richest country in the world in metals and minerals, 
was without any school of instruction in mining and metallurgy; while 
France, so comparatively poor in her metallic products, possessed the 
finest school in the world. -He felt that, standing there with all his 
— associations and prejudices hing upon him, he was not in 
so fit a condition to give an im j ent on the merits of this 
exhibition as if he were on the Continent of Europe or in Amer- 
tea among his Anglo-Saxon brethren. But if he might judge from what 
he had recently heard from enlighten ed foreigners of various nations, 
he should say, that this gathering of all nations was viewed by them as 
the grandest o— which had ever been conceived by any nation in 
the world, and calculated to produce most important results, both in a 
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can already see it rising u the dar’ und of trees, 

a brilliant structure of erystal, filled with riches, and like a 

nage Jove. So striking a spectacle has never been shown to n 

; and the broad expanse in which it is to stand wil) allow it to be 
viewed in every variety of aspect. 

_ It is natural that the author, strongly feeling the mechanical beau- 
ties of his design, should regret to consider it as a temporary work ; 
and thus, although permaneney has been the great objection to the 
erection of the building at all, he already hints a desire that it should 
not be removed. This is a point which the Commissioners of the Expo- 
sition cannot settle, nor even entertain. For their purposes, the build- 
ing must be temporary; and in fact it is a great merit of Mr. Paxton’s 
design that it does secure a perfectly temporary character for the edi- 
fice. Should its removal be desired at the end of next year, the whole 
can be taken down, packed up, and carried off, with little loss either of 
time or value to the materials. The Commissioners have secured that 
much; the public is thoroughly protected against any encroachment by 
the temporary body. 

Any claims to permanence arising from the beauty and convenience 
of the building will of course be best made good by the practical per- 
ception of that beauty and that convenience. The claim on the score 
of beauty will be strongest if the building be really beautiful, and of 
such a probability Mr. Paxton is as good a judge as any, although he 
is the author. His design, be it remembered, is the sequel of works he 
has already accomplished on the grounds of the princely and tasteful 
Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth. The vast conservatory in that 
fashionable Eden has furnished the practice by which the most ingen- 
ious artist of our day in garden architecture has attained the invention 
and skill to design the buildiug for Hyde Park. The effect of that beau- 
tiful conservatory has been tested, not only by the satisfaction of its 
author, but by the admiration of the accomplished crowds who have 
viewed it and traversed it. Some idea, therefore, of the effect to be 
realized by the new edifice, is already before us. The claims to per- 
manency can be enforced by some inventive taste, and yet without much 
additional expense, by accessories to the design ; for example, the frame- 
work will afford opportunity for bold lines at the cornices and angles 
of the building, which might greatly tend to relieve the sameness of 
the design as it has been published. Again, the somewhat blank aspect 
may be relieved by the sparing and tasteful use of colour, especially 
towards the end. Sir Robert Peel’s speech on the removal of the glass- 
duties gave rise to several speculations as to the use which might be 
made of coloured glass ia ornament. Not only can colours be exqui- 
sitely combined in the transparent sheet, but a brilliant effect can be 
produced by casing coloured substances, metals for example, in plate 
glass. We believe that without any great enhancement of expense, 
without producing any tawdry effect, it would be possible to render the 


edifice in the Park a crystal palace tipped with jewelry—a perfectly 


fairy structure. 

_Then as to the permanent use of the building, Mr. Paxton seems to 
hint at a winter garden, with a place for an occasional exhibition to il- 
lustrate the progress of the arts of life. A winter garden is not a new 
idea, though it is a good one. It has been developed, we believe, by an 
ingenious writer of our own day ; and it may be traced back to “‘ T. 8.”’ 
a Cornish correspondent of Steel’s Tatler ; probably Mr. Thomas Smith, 
the Member for Eye. He describes the building as if he had actually 
completed it. It is a hundred paces long, fifty broad, with a roof thirty 
feet high. A stone wall constitutes the side to the North: on the 
South the wall is formed of pilasters, with large sashes of strong trans- 
parent glass between. Some of the artificial adornments by means of 
paintings, statues, grottoes, &v., would not suit the better taste of the 
present day, and even the gardening is of the formal order ; but the ef- 
feet of a winter garden is thoroughly realized. ‘The place,” says 
the writer, ‘‘ keeps the whole family in good humour, in a season when 
gloominess of temper prevails universally in this island.” It might be a 
great stroke of policy to erect such a building for the London public. 
Think of keeping the whole public in good humour by so simple a means! 
Another correspondent of the Tatler suggests the inseription which 
T 8. undertook to have printed in letters of gold— 

“Hic ver perpetuum, atque alienis mensibus estisg’ 
Perpetual spring and foreign zephyrs !—what a gift for .he luxurious 
Cockney! And the Duke of Devonshire, who stood by his gardener 
when he described this dawning place, declares that Mr. Paxton “ has 
never attempted anything which he has not succeeded in fully carrying 
out.”—London Paper. 


—_—_—eS 
INDIA. 


Files of papers were received in London, on the 17th ult., from Cal- 
cutta, July 2, Madras, July 9, and Hong Kong, June 22d. The Bombay 
mail had failed. The following are extracts. 


Summary.—The course of Indian history during the past month has 

been uninterrupted. 

The Governor-General, Commander-in-Chief, and their respective 

suites, are still on the hills. The Marquis and Marchioness of Dal- 

housie removed from Simla to Kunawur on the 15th ult., accompanied by 

two aides-de-camp, and Mr. Bayley, the under secretary. Nothing 

more has been said on the subject of his Lordship’s retirement, but the 

departure of the Commander-in-Chief, the probability of which we an- 

nounced last month, takes place positively about October next. The 

cause of Sir Charles's early resignation of his high and important office, 

for which no other officer possesses superior, we may almost say equal, 

fitness, has given rise to voluminous speculation, the latest, and what 
is generally believed to be the correct explanation of the mystery, re- 

ferring it to an assumption of authority on his part, beyond the limits of 
his office. His Excellency conceives that his authority extends to the 
decision of all purely military questions, without reference to the head 
of the Government, and intwo or three cases that have come before him 
has reduced his theory to practice. Oneof these was the disbanding of 
the 66th Bombay Native Infantry—a measure which is said to have 
been resolved on and promulgated, without once consulting the opinion 
of the Governor-General, who, while willing to defer to the superior 
military judgment and experience of the head of the army, could not 

allow his own precedence to be openly slighted without a protest. It is 
accordingly believed that the Governor-General addressed an official 
wigging to Sir Charles Napier on his undue assumption of autho-ity, 
which led his Excellency to tender his resignation. It has been re- 
marked that, “‘ it is highly to the Governor-General’s credit that he did 
not show his resentment by cancelling Si: Charles Napier’s orders, but 

putting aside all personal feeling, only considered the public service, 
which would have saffered from an open clashing of authorities, and 
the consequent uncertainty which must in future have prevailed as to 
the validity of any unusual order. The Commander-in-Chief’s proceed- 
ings have been confirmed, but he retires.” 

With regard to our troublesome neighbours on the north-west fron- 

tier, the Atreedees, the pacific aspect which our relations with them 

bore last month was, we are sorry now to be obliged to state, “the 
garb of penitence” aiming at very selfish ends. The negotiations which 
were in progress, the precise nature of which is not known, have been 
brought to a conclusion, but not eatisfactorily. Matters are now con- 
sequently in much the same posture as at the beginning of the late out- 
break, and the passes can no longer be considered secure. Of thisa 
striking example has just been afforded in the very narrow escape of 
Lieutenant Pollock and Mr. Brand Sapte, Assistant Commissioners, and 
Lieut enant Miller of the Guide Corps, ho h ad commenced a journey 
on horseback through the from Peshawur to Kohat, but were for- 
rr, stayed in time from proceeding at the certain loss of their 
lives. The officer commanding at Kohat, Captain Coke, having receiv- 
ed yee ap that a plot had been formed by the people to waylay 
and murder the travellers, sent off a messenger at once to warn them 
of the impending danger, and thus, as was proved beyond a doubt by 
subsequent inquiries, saved them from a cruel death. Speedy meas- 
ures will have to be adopted for the effectual punishment of these bar- 
barians, and the news of another expedition into the hills for its inflic- 
tion will not occasion surprise. 

In the Punjaub itself, the evidence of a happy but gradual emer- 
gence from the misery and confusion of anarchy to the regularity, se- 
curity, and peaceful prosperity ofa well-ordered and paternal Govern- 
ment, are daily becoming more apparent. Undertakings of public util- 
ity, roads, bridges, canals, works of irrigation, are in progress, testify- 
ing to thedesire of the new rulers to make up, if possible, for years of 
past neglect, and revive once more that former flovrishing condition, 
of — the tokens everywhere strike the eye of the observing tra- 
veller. 


Mr. Bright’s presentation in the House of Commons of the Manches- 





and commercial point of view, to the inhabitants of every coun- 
ary who may participate in it.— Report of Meeting. 


ter petition for a Commission of Inquiry into the industrial condition 
of India has excited general attention and some difference of opinion. 


















That the prayer be granted is the wish of unbroken 
but while some hold that the Commission would bring to lst, 
wicked neglect of Government, and succeed in tracing up to that dause 
the present languishing and unsatisfactory condition of the Indian cot 
ton trade, others maintain that its chief utility would lie in a precisely 
posite direction, in eliciting the facts that the failure of the cotton 

due, not to Government, but to themselves; that the authorities haq 
made the most diligent and effective use of the means at disposal ; and 
that what the Manchester people now require them to do is, not the 
work of a government, but of private enterprise ; that, so far from Goy 
ernment being to blame, no class of officials in any country haye dis. 
played more earnest, sincere zeal, or laboured more systematica}) to 
promote the general advancement of the people, to develop the reaver. 
ces of the country, or further the interests of trade and commerce, than 
these very servants of the Honourable Company with whom the cotton 
lordlings of England are so vehemently discontented The appliances 
of good roads, steamers, railways, diminution of taxation, which are 
insisted on as the grand infallible remedies for the recovery of the [n- 
dian cotton.trade, are all very good in their way ; but, as we have taken 
former opportunities in this journal to point out, the main element of 
success must be looked for from home, in the infusion into the cotton 
districts of this country of European capital, European enterprise, Ru. 
ropean industry, European skill. Then, and not till then, we fear wil] 
India be able to compete with America.—Madras Atheneum, July 9. 

A¥rrGHanistTan.—Our latest intelligence hence is derived from the 
Lahore Chronicle, and is briefly to the effect that the Cabulese, after 
having received several checks in their invasion of Bulkh and Khooloom 
had again heen blessed with the smiles offortune. The troops of Bok. 
hara had been defeated = joy! by Sirdar Mahomed Akram Khan, Dost 
Mahomed’s eldest son, and had in consequence evacuated the province in 
question. —Caleutta Star, July 2. 

Tue Arrerepee Tripes.—These hornets are againinabuz. Advices 
of the 19th of June announce the closure of the passes to Kohat from 
Peshawur. A number of the chiefs had a short time before come in, 
apparently with the most amicable intentions, and negotiations were 
supposed to have finally taken effect. Lieutenant Pollock and Mr. 
Sapte, the “* authorities” in the neighbourhood. together with Lieuten- 
ant Miller of the Guides, in consequence left Peshawur for Kohat, when 
they received a seasonable warning from Captain Cope at Kohat, infor- 
ming them that the mountaineers were again out and must meditate 
treachery. They had commenced to plunder parties passing through, 
and it was only this premature greed that saved the British officers 
from falling into the snare laid for them-by their wily and unscrupu- 
lous neighbours. Sir Colin Campbell, the brizadier-at Peshawur, has, 
with several officers of her Majesty’s 98th, gone on an excursion to 
Kashmir, and Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts, of the same corps, is in com- 
mand. Nothing, however, short of an inroad to Teera, the chief nest of 
the swarm, will have a beneficial effect. There geems little difference 
of opinion with regard to the necessity of a winter expedition. Sir 
Charles Napier’s idea that the Affreedees will settle down into peace 
and quietness, if let alone, might have been. worth acting on be- 
fore the failure of his expedition. Now, they labour under the halluci- 
nation. that they have checked and repulsed the greatest captain in 
India, who has, in consequence, completely relinquished the idea of 
their subjection. The result must be a series of aggressive outbreaks 
more than usually vindictive, bold, and organized, which will not cease 
till some signal chastisement is inflicted on the marauders. Harassing 
warfare of this kind is most unpleasant and unprofitable, unless we de- 
sire to train up a body of guerilla soldiers, like the Goorkha battalions, 
for future frontier guards, since our empire is-now almost everywhere 
surrounded with similar tribes.—Jbid 

Kasumir.—Golab Singh, who for a long time has been at Juammoo, 
started for the capital on the 17th of May, by the Banehal Pass. On 
crossing the Chenab, at the Buber ferry, a number of his attendants 
and some valuable property were lost by the upsetting of a boat. His 
Highness, shortly after he reached Kashmir, was taken ill, and his lifs 
was at one time reported in considerable danger. By the last accounts 
he was convalescent. So the Kashmerian difficulty is postponed for the 
present.—Jdid. i 

Nepauu.—No political news from this quarter, of any interest, that 
is authentic. Reports go that the Ranee Chunda is still at large, and 
busily engaged in intrigues against our Government. Judging from the 
well-known tact an‘ talent of our present resident at Katmuda, she must 
be thoroughly watched, and her intricate web periodically swept away 
to her particular annoyance. The Friend of India a few weeks ago 
first published a report that the Ranee hadescaped to England in tie 
train of the Nepaul Commander-in-Chief. But sosteadily are the faces 
of the fugitive Seiks over India turned’to Nepaul, that, considering 
their aptitude for intrigue, it is impossible not to feel sure that 2 mas- 
ter-hand thence suggests their movements. A short time since, we had 
occasion to mention the fact of a singularly large concourse of Sciks 
in and near Allahabad, the prison of Chutter Singh and his family. We 
also mentioned that a rumour of afprojected outbreak, with the view of 
rescuing the Attaree Sirdars, had reached the ears of the authorities, 
and led to precautions being taken against the conspiracy. Finding 
Government on its guard the concourse melted away silently. But the 
state prisoners now openly talk of escape being certain within a month; 
they assert that the Attaree family will be reunited and with the Ranee 
in Nepaul. Their manner is confident, and their bearing hopeful 
The authorities are no doubt awake, but they must be sleepless, for the 
Seikh isso. A melancholy catastrophe which occurred near l’antua 
will serve to show alike their undying animosity, their daring, and earn- 
est longing for freedom. The steamer Berhampooter, Capt. Cawley, 
with the Kaleegunga cargo boat in tow, commanded by Mr. Stout, em- 
barked 39 Seikh prisoners at Allahabad, for Calcutta. Among these 
were Narain Singh and Golab Singh, and some others of the most tur- 
bulent of the rebellious crew, whom it was judged unsafe to leave in 
the neighbourhood of the Punjaub. Forsecurity, they were placed in 
fetters, and then linked together by a single continuous chain. The 
guard placedover them, consisted of eighteen men ; two being old and 
infirm naiks, eight gaol guards, and eight teeka burkundazes. There 
was a quantity of specie on board belonging to Government. The ves- 
sels started from Allahabad on the 18th, and arrived at Patna on the 
pass They took in coal and wood, and about noon resumed their down- 
ward progress. : 

After pate hours the boats reached a place called Futwa, about eight 
miles below the native town of Patna. The prisoners had been amu- 
sing themselves during the day with making inquiries respecting the 
Gunduck, a stream which falls into the Ganges opposite to. Patna, its 
depths, fords, direction, &c. When near Futwa, two of the prisoners 
solicited temporary relief from the connecting chain, aad their request 
was complied with. In a moment, a whistle from Narain Singh gave 
the signal to the whole gang to rise, and every man sprung up, a. 
ing himself as he could from the long chain, wnd rushing to the oe’ 7 
arms where the guards had very considerately piled up their loade 
muskets between themselves and the prisoners. — There were only oe) 
men on guard at the moment. These were quickly overpowered auc 
disarmed, two were killed on the spot, 0n© bolted with wounds, another 
without a scathe. The Seikhs proceeded immediately to possess them- 
selves of the arms. A person, by the clattering of the fetters, went to 
see the cause and was immediately assailed ; he, however, escaped for- 
ward, unharmed, and notified the state of affairs to the steamer. Cap- 
tain Cawley, with the officers and passengers, crossed over the — 
ing beam to the cargo boat, but as they were merely armed with stic r 
and swords they could do nothing against the loaded muskets pointe 
at them. The apparent inaction of the Seikhs during this interval is 
explained by the fact that the liberated men were merely covering 
their comrades’ efforts to extricate themselves. The Seikhs were near- 
ly prepared for action, when their satagonists had fairly retreated to 
the steamer. They now commenced a rattling fire upon the steamer, 
and would have done great damage, but for the huge pile of firewood 
taken on board at Patna, and stowed away aft, which served as a use- 
ful bulwark. A rapid search convinced the garrison of the Berham- 
pooter that they had no arms on board fit to resist with, and as a storm 
from the freed Seikhs was imminent, a council of war resolved upon at 
ring the vessels ashore on the Patna bank. Nosooner thought than = ‘ 
fected, and the crew endeavoured to get ashore as fast as they cou “ 
while doing so they were exposed to a severe fire from the cargo boat, 
the comparative harmlessness of which, however, showed disuse q 
deprived the Seikh eye of its military accuracy. One of the —— 
two gaol guards were killed together, two others wounded, and three 
Lascars. 

In the first skirmish two of the prisoners had been severely wounded 
they were whilestill alive thrown overboard into the river by theircom- 





rades. The Seikhs were now sole masters of the two boats. The then . 


t i ho 
boarded the steamer, and found on board of her a sergeant’s wile W 
had been unable to effect her escape. Theinfuriate wrotehes were apr 
to fall upon her, when Narain Singh interfered and cogee ee i 7 ie 
honor, though he could not prevent her from being plundered 0 





property. A search was instituted for the company’s treasure chests, 
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ly. The oubins and lockers were all rummaged, 





pes ir suis’ of mey abstracted. Slender on as this was, 
now pelled to turn their thoughts towards escape, and finding 
themselves unequal to navigating the steamer, they landed Two boats 
were discovered and seized, and in them the larger body of the prisoners 
to the side opposite Patna, making off in the direction of the 
Gunduck and Nepaul. The officers and crew of the steamer made di- 


rect for Patna, and as soon as the alarm was given a large force was 
dispatched to the spot and in search of the fugitives, both from Patna 
and Dinapore. Thirteen were re-captured, jerry Met we - is Narain 
Singh. The pursuit is still active, and there seems little doubt but the 
rest will also be taken—that is, such of them as eseape starvation. The 
pody of Richpal Singh, another hero of the rebellion, was found a short 
time ago in the Mirzapore district, the unfortunate man appearing to 
have died from hunger. The occurrence of this affair and the immedi- 
ate run of the fugitives for Nepaul show clearly that is the direction to 
which all Seikh eyes are turned.—/bid. 


CHINA. 


The new Governor, Commodore Pedro Alexandrino da Cunha, landed 
Macao from her Faithful Majesty’s ship of war Don Joao I, on the 28th 
ultimo. That settlement has reeeived considerable accession to its force 
in men and material. The Donna Maria has also arrived, and the Jris 
is daily looked for. The remains of the late Governor Amaralare still 
unburied. The settlement continues peaceful. : 

The increasing heat of the weather is beginning to prod uce sickness 
among the troops. During the month the 59th have lost 24 men and 3 
women and children; there are now not under 120 men in the hospital. 
The sickness in its character is much the same as that which has been 
fatal to the military in former years. The site of the barracks occupied 
by the troops has been before a matter of discussion. The choice was 
an unfortunate one, as the experience of every succeeding year proves, 
Sickness always commences, and invariably proves most deadly in the 
companies occupying the rear barrack— that farthest from the sea.— 
Hong Kong Overland Register, June 22. 








——————_——_ 


Hichtanp Pic-Nic.—Not, gentle reader, a Pic Nic in the Highlans 
—at Balmoral, Inverary, or Gleneagles—but a Pic-Nic given by the 
«yeal,” * live” Highland Light Bobs, in the beautifully romantic dale } 
of our own Canadian Humber. ° ‘ 

This delightful affair came off on Tuesday last, and will be remem 
bered, we venture to predict, by yom i one present, as one of the most 

reeable incidents to be recorded in her or his autobiography. Soon 
after two o'clock, the hour appointed for ‘* opening the ball,” the 
«‘ Pike” leading to the charming scenery on the plains of the river 
already named, was enlivened by the rapid transit, with their fair 
burthens, of carriages and vehicles of all sorts and sizes— chariots and 
landaus and pairs—busses, caravans and fours-—‘‘ shays,” cabs, jerseys 
and dog-carts and ones—were seen following each other in rapid suc- 
cession, towards the scene of the approaching festivities. By 4 o'clock 

nearly the whole of the expected guests were on the ground—number- 
ing perhaps near 300 ladies and gentlemen from the City and neigh- 
bourhood ; and comprehending we imagine—for we do not pretend to 
be in the secret councils of the gallant ‘* Light Bobs’—every person 
who had offered any previous act of courtesy or civility to the hospita- 
ble Hosts. 

As the guests successively arrived and descended from their respect- 
ive carriages in the neighbourhood of the festive encampment, they 
were met and cordially welcomed by Sir Hew Dalrymple and his gal- 
lant brethren of the 71st Highlanders, who escorted the ladies to the 
place of rendezvous, and who continued throughout the afternoon and 
evening to pay a watchful, unceasing and kind attention to their guests, 
which elicited the warmest and most grateful acknowledgments and 
commendations from the whole party, who were the recipients of their 
generous hospitality. 

The ground selected for the scene of their festivities is situated about 
a mile south of Dundas Street, and a few rods to the east of Humber 
River, a beautifully romantic spot, embracing a cleared space of some 
10 or 15 chains in diameter, surrounded by patches of young trees and 
shrubbery, and flanked, or overlooked, as it were, by clumps of tall 
trees of the ancient forests. Between these patches of shrubbery, pa- 
vilions and tents were erected, and on the cleared space a platform 

was prepared for the gratification of the votaries of Terpsichore ; while 
on the rising ground around this platform, amphitheatrically ar 

were placed, seats for the lookers on, and stands for the musicians. 
Among these pavillions, was one prepared especially for the ladies, in 
which, as we are informed, by a married lady friend--for we do not 
pretend to have peeped into this affair ourselves—everything necessary 

for the ladies toilette was amply provided, and every want, wish and 

whim of the fair gender, thoughtfully anticipated. 

For some time after their arrival the company amused themselves by 
promenading among the groves and romantic scenery of the Humber 
River, and listening tothe charming music of the band, and bagpipes of 
the 71st regiment; when about 5 o'clock, the Dejeuner was announced, 
and the gallant chief—Sir Hew, with a lady on his arm leading the 
way to the table, was promptly followed by the other ladies and gentle- 
men of the party. The table was laid out under a grove of trees, form- 
ing an elongated arch, and so thickly studded as to have been almost 
sufficient + Lave protected the party from a shower of rain, should such 
a mishap have occurred. Sir Hew Dalrymple presided, and Captain 
Rich acted as Vice-president ; while Captains Ready, Hope, and Blen- 
nerhasset—Drs. Carr and Jane, and Messrs. Clerk, Seagrave, Stuart, 
Dowligging, and other gentlemen of the regiment whose names we do 
not remember, all of whom were most indefatigable in their attention 
to their guests, acted as stewards at the table, which, we need not say 
was furnished with every attainable luxury; with champagne and 
other delicious wines and liquor in abundance. The feast was em- 
phatically a soldier’s feast, and there was therefore little toasting or 
speechifying—but Sir Hew proposed one toast and only one, and that 
was ‘‘ The Ladies” who had honoured him and his brother officers with 
their presence upon this occasion—which he prefaced with a brief, hu- 
morous and soldierly speech, demanding 9 times 9 in its acknowlelg- 
ment, which demand was promptly obeyed by the company. In return, 
the Mayor claiming the privilege of representing the ladies of the 
party, proposed on their behalf the health of Sir Hew Dalrymple and 

is gallant brethren of the 71st, to whose generous hospitality the la- 
dies as well as the gentlemen of the party were so much indebted for 
the delightful entertainment in which they were all now participating. 
This toast was warmly received, and was acknowledged by Sir Hew, on 
behalf of himself and his brother officers. 

Immediately afterwards, Sir Hew leading the way, the company adjour- 
ned to the open area, where the dancing promptly ensued, and quadrille, 
waltz and galoppe became the order of theday. Soon afterwards the 
retiring sun, gracefully bowing and smiling on the happy party, dis- 

appeared below the horizon, and in the absence of his genial warmth 

and light, most beautifully arranged artificial substitutes were prompt- 
ly developed. And here our feeble powers of description entirely fail 
us; none but a painter or a poet—none indeed but a painter and poet, 
could describe with ample justice the magnificent beauty of the scene- 
ry: every patch of shrubbery and bunch of bushes blazed with bril- 
liant light, supplied by elegantly arranged lamps, while two enormous 
fires, fed from the surrounding forests by the brave fellows of the 71st— 
who most zealously sustained the hospitable efforts of their officers dur- 
ing the day—imparted genial warmth to the surrounding atmosphere, 
and added to the brilliancy of the illumination. At every convenient 
point Refreshment Tables were spread, at which everything necessary 
to contribute to the comforts, uty more than was necessary to meet the 
wants of the company, were abundantly supplied. Mid this enchant- 
ing scenery, the devotees of the Terpsichorean muse—under the illu- 
minated auspices of the Silvanian god, but without his Cyprus—con- 
tinued to revel in their luxuriant enjoyments ; until the Moon’s upper 
horn, curving over the intervening tree-tops, gave a gentle hint to the 
party that she was prepared to light them on their homeward way. 
a this significant intimation warned the guests to depart, the place of 
t by guests, on the dancing platform, was promptly taken possession 
of by the brave Highlanders and their wives, who had contributed so 
Poh during the day to the pleasure of the company: where the 
ae reel and other Seottish dances, to the strains of their own 
pn agpipes, afforded a delightfully appropriate epilogue to the 
ements of the day.—British Colonist, August 30. 





Tur New Prima Donna —The lad whose expected appearance at 
‘ Majesty’s Theatre in the characters of Neri and ‘Dua Anna 
it ware last week, has performed those characters ; and, though 
peuns = an exaggeration to annoutice her as ‘ the celebrated so- 
p28 yf the Italian Opera in Berlin,” yet she has by no means produ- 
on vcoubpointment, but, on the contrary, has made a highly favourable 
a Pee a8 @ young and very promising performer. She is, it appears 

ive of Seville, and the wife of an English officer, though by stage 
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convention passing as ‘“‘ Madame Fiorentini.” Her musical education 
has been received entirely in under the able and experienced 
Crivelli ; and it was only at the end of last year that she made her first 
blic egpeeranen on the Berlin Opera stage. She performed several 
eading characters of the seria ; and so well received, and so fa- 
vourab y spoken of by the critics, that Mr. Lumley, always on the alert 
for the discovery of talent, gladly availed himself of an opportunity of 
introducing her to the Lo public even at the end of aseason. Her 
appearance here, therefore, may be called an experiment on Mr. Lum- 
ley’s part and a débiat on her own ; and the experiment and débit have 
been quite sucoessful. The manager has given fresh interest to the 
last days of his season ; and the debutante has shown qualities sufficient 
to tad the highest anticipatéons of her future career. 

Madame Fiorentini isa fine young woman, with a Spanish cast of beau- 
ty,—a dark complexion, ebon hair, bright flashing eyes, handsome fea- 
tures, and a light and elegant figure. Nature has given her a magnifi- 
cent voice, and it has been well cultivated by art It is sweet, power- 
ful, and full of that youthful bloom and freshness which are ill ex- 
changed, after all, for the highest development of riper years. Her in- 
tonation is faultless, and her style has the purity to be expected from 
her instructor. She sang the music of Bellini and of Mozart in the man- 
ner appropriate to each ; embellishing the one with taste and modera- 
tion and in the other preserving the severe simplicity of the German 
school. It was in Bellini’s music, hewever, that she was most success- 
ful ; as its effects, depending more than that of Mozart on physical 
powers and qualities of voice, demand a smaller amount of high art and 
refinement. In singing, as well as in acting, she shows great feelin 
and intelligence. Her elocution in recitative is clear, emphatic, an 
varied ; and in great bursts of passion she sometimes, following the 
strong impulses of her nature, rises to the height of her most illustrious 
sisters ; but she yet lacks the strength to sustain herself on the wing. 
Her representation of Vorma has some passages of great power, and 
some strokes of exquisite pathos ; but it was not a personation of a char- 
acter according to a distinct, consistent, and individual conception form- 
ed in the mind of the actress. It was here that she betrayed the dé- 
butante ; but it was also easy to perceive that she has all the means, 
in this as in every other respect, to reach the summit ofher art.—Lon- 
don paper. 








Roman Caruouic PrirstHoop in ENGLAND.—The Roman Catholic 
gentry residing in London assembled in great numbers on Sunda 
m.wning the 11th ult., at St. George’s Cathedral in Westminster Road, 
to hear an expected farewell address from Dr. Nicholas Wiseman on 
the eve of his departure for Rome to be installed in the dignity of Car- 
dinal. The Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Shrewsbury. the Earl of Ken- 
mure, Lords Camoys, Beaumont, Clifford, Petre, Lovat, Strafford, Stour- 
ton, Arundel and Surrey, and Dormer, with Mr. Sheil, Mr. Anstey, 
and some other Roman Catholic Members of the House of Commons, were 
present. High mass was celebrated; and the Cardinal elect delivered 
an address, glorifying the success of Roman Catholicism throughout the 
world, and the zealous labours of the clergy in his own district. In the 
evening, many clergymen of the Church of England were present to 
hear a second sermon by Dr. Wiseman. The Pope, it seems, has ex- 
pressed an earnest desire that Dr. Wiseman should reside permanently 
in Rome, to give him the assistance of his couusel in the midst of the 
political and spiritual difficulties which now environ the Chuch. Car- 
dinal Wiseman’s successor here is not yet named : the choice is expec- 
ted to fall upon either the Reverend Dr. Doyle, the senior priest of St 
George’s Cathedral, or the Reverend Dr. John Henry Newham, priest 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, King William Street, formerly Vicar 
of Great St. Mary’s Oxford.— London paper. 





Coryricut—Mr. Invinc.—Last week we called attention to the plea 
that, it is said, will be set up by Mr. Murray in defence of his property 
in Mr. Washington Irving’s works—namely, that the American author 
isnot an alien. While the adoption of this course of argument narrows 
the ground of the dispute in this particular case, it will, if persevered 
in, be followed by some curious consequences, and bring out features of 
abana Bay may say of dramatic—interest. Suppose that Washington 

rving should be proved in a court of law to be no alien—no citizen of 
the United States, but a British subject, born to alf the rights, digni- 
ties, privileges, and obligations expressed in that term. This is what 
the defence contemplates. In the first place, cana man be a native of 
two separate and sovereign States? If he be an Englishman, can he 
bean American? To establish the right of citizenship on one side the 
Atlantic, is it not to forego it on the other? If so,can Mr. Irving de- 
sire in his old age to forswear the land of his birth and of his early de- 
votion—the State which has employed his genius in the discharge of its 
highest diplomatic functions? Spanish embassies are not con fided to 
men of letters in the country which by the presumption he now seeks to 
make his own.—There is another curious consequence of the issue sought 
to be established. If Mr. Irving gains a right to hold literary property 
in England, will he not lose his claim to hold itin America? Which 
may be the greater loss we know not; but we fancy the holders of his 
copyrights in the States may object to have their property placed in 
jeopardy.—The final issue of a successful defence on the plea now put 
forward may be more curious still—and far graver. Mr. Irving has 
served his country in peace and in war. In the latter service he has 
borne arms against Britain. Should his friends prove him to have been 
a British subject at the time, he is, of course, a rebel,—and is liable to 
be taken from Westminster Hall to a court-martial, and ordered to be 
shot !—Atheneum 

Pate, who assaulted the Queen has sailed, with other convicts, to Va- 
Dieman’s Land.—The beautiful ruins of the ancient abbey of Glaston- 
bury are about to be sold by auction, with the residence lately erected 
within the abbey enclosure. It is rumoured that the Romanists hope 
to become the purchasers, for the purpose of building a college or ca- 
thedral upon the site where the ruins now stand.—Died, lately, at an 
obscure lodging at No. 12, Little Saffron-hill, after a very long illness, 
the once famous Radical, ‘little Waddington.”—The Commissioners of 
the Greenwich Hospital Schools authorised, in the commencement of 
this year, a trial of the gutta percha soles by the 800 boys under their 
charge. After a severe test of six months, the superinteadent, Lieu- 
tenant Rouse, now reports that they are decidedly more durable and 
economical than leather, and, from their peculiar power of repelling 
wet, are promotive of the health of the wearers.—It appears from a re- 
turn presented by Mr. Raines to the House of Commons that there are 
well nigh 26,000 fewer adult able-bodied paupers in the workhouses of 
England than at the corresponding period of last year. Of paupers 
generally, no matter what their sex or age, the diminution is somewhat 
more than 56,000. 











CASTLE GARDEN. 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF 


MDLLE. JENNY LIND. 
ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER It, 1850, 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
Overture—“ Oberon”.,,.C. M. V. Weber. 
Aria—‘ Sorgete” Maometto secondo... .Rossi2i. 


Sig. Beiletti. 
Scena and Cavatina—* Casta Diva,” Norma...... Bellini. 
Mdille. JENNY LIND. 
Grand Duett for two Pianofortes..... eoeThalberg 
Messrs. Benedict and Hoffman 
Duetto—* Per Piacer,” (11 Turco in Italia)...... Rossini. 


Mdile. JENNY LIND and Sig. Belletti. 


PART Il. 
Overture—“ Crusaders,” [First time in America]...... Benedict. 
‘Trio Concertante—For Voice and two Flutes, Camp of Silesia....Meyerbeer, 
Composed expressly for Mdile. JENNY LiND.]) 
Mdile. JENNY LIND. 
Flute—Messsrs. Kyle and Siedc. 
Aria Buffa—“ 1 argo al Factotum” [Barbiere}....Rossini 
Sig. Belletti. 
Swedish Melody—* Herdeman’s Song,” known also as the Echo Song, sung by 
Mdile. JENNY LIND. 
Greeting to America—Prize Composition, by BavaRD Taycor, Esq.,....Benedict 
[Composed expressly for this occasion,| 
Mdile. JENNY LIND. 
CODDUCIOP. 6. 6s esecccssccveccccsvcctecccccssccdccsccccoceoccessooeces Mr. Benediet, 
The Orchestra will consist of Sixty Performers, including the first talent in the country. 


Price of Tickets $3. Choice of places will be sold by Auction at Castle Carden, at 101-2 
Olek, ou be Paw morning, September 7. 
oors open oncert to com at8 o'clock. 
No Checke will be issued. eared 


te Mdllce. JENNY LIND?S Second Grand Concert will be given at Castle Gar. 
den on Friday Evening, 13th inst. 
Choice places to the Second Concert wilibe sold on Tuesday morning, 10th imat, at 10 1-2 


o'clock. 
Chickering’s Grand Pianos wil) be used at the First Concert. 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 110 1-4, 


THB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 18650. 











Mr James BROWN is no longer authorised to receive subscriptions for this 
journal. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Our friend in Canada, who sent us a song for the prize 
Comunittee, is informed that it came to hand too late. We did not receive it until 
Monday, and the box was shut on Saturday. The author must console himself 
with the belief that he would have been the successful candidate. Six hundred 
an1 ninety-nine competitors are debarred this privilege. 





By the Atlantic of Collins’s line and the Hibernia of Cunard’s, we 
are posted up, in European news, to this day fortnight the 24th ult. 
The papers are singularly devoid of interest, so far as English publie 
affairs are concerned. The Parliamentary recess is the signal for the 
dispersion of public men, and very generally for the stagnation of poli- 
tical life, until the approach of another session brings its rumours of 
cabals, intrigues, and coalitions. Queen Victoria has been paying a 
flying visit to her sagacious relative, King Leopold of Belgium, at 
Ostend, but whether to gratify her own taste for marine excursions, to 
interchange natural feelings of attachment, or to consult one of the 
shrewdest men of his day on the present aspect of political affairs—this 
the unwearied itemisiug spies of the press have not been able to dis- 
eover.—Sir Martin A. Shee, President of the Royal Academy, died at 
Brighton on the 19th ult., in the 81st year of his age. 

Nothing of importance has occurred on the Continent of Europe; for 
we cannot attribute much to a little display of anti-Bonapartist feel - 
ing that nas taken place at one point on the tour of Louis Napoleon. 
At Briangon a ball to welcome him was announced, got up by the au- 
thorities and the leading inhabitants. A crowd assembled in thestreet 
and received the President with shouts in honour of the Republic, not 
a very grave crime, one would suppose, save in the eyes of claqueurs 
and police -agents, who, by the way, are very often one and the same 
persons. 

But further unpleasant demonstrations were made, and ere the troops 
could prevent it, the mob forced its way into the ball-room, and com- 
pelled the nephew of the great Emperor to retire with his suite, his 
wounded dignity being preserved by the drawnsword of Gen. Castellane 
who accompanied him to a place of safety, and then returned to clear the 
street by a cuarge of cavalry, and the ball-room by an infantry move- 
ment with fixed bayonets. The affair will, of course, be the theme for 
many a fussy article, but as there is no list of killed and wounded on 
the occasion, France may get over the affront offered to her Chief Ma- 
gistrate, in consideration that, having been elected by universal suf- 
frage, he has aided in cutting down about two-thirds of the electoral 
list, and being very handsomely remunerated by the State for his ser- 
vices, he has condescended to accept eleemosynary aid from a servile 
Chamber. Its neighbourhood to the Swiss frontier rendered it proba- 
ble that Briangon would be the rendezvous of Socialists, Communists, 
and other loose fish of Red Republicanism—he who plays at bowls 
must sometimes expect rubbers. We look upon it as a more serious 
check ‘upon any silly attempt by Louis Napoleon on the throne, that the 
Municipal authorities of Strasbourg decline making any special demon- 








stration on his arrival at that city. Strasbourg, readers may remem- 
ber, is identified with one of the President’s earliest ‘* attempts.” 

We trust there is no necessary connection between a couple of conse- 
cutive paragraphs, that are running their rounds as items of news by 
the last arrival. The first is that the Prince de Joinville will be a can- 
didate for the Presidency in 1852, and the second, that unusual activity 
prevails in the Dock-yards of France. The Prince is a fine young man, 
and it is to be hoped that his lengthened residence in England will 
have softened down the Anglo-mania that he somewhat fooljshly ex- 
hibited, a few years since, in a celebrated pamphlet on our maritime 
weakness. He is still a political exile; but if he become a popular 


' candidate for the l’residential chair, the pliant National Assembly will 


soon remove this disqualification. We should remark that at the mo- 
ment of writing, we have only the telegraphic summary of the Hiber- 
nia’s news. 

Some further skirmishing has taken place between the belligerents 
in the north of Germany; the amount of it being that a battalion of 
Holsteiners dislodged a Danish outpost, and then fell back into its for- 
mer position—a small affair, that may serve to keep alive the hostile 
feeling, but can do nothing towards the final settlement. 





THe Bavance or Power.—In another column will be found an ar- 
ticle on this subject, so far as concerns the United States and Great 
Britain, which we copy from the London Times of the 20th ult., for 
the simple reason that it has attracted more attention here than its in- 
trinsic merits would suggest. Anxious on every occasion, asthe Times 
has for some time shown itself, to belabour Lord Palmerston’s adminis- 
tration of Foreign Affairs, this article is but another outbreak of the 
same inveterate dislike. Bound equally in common sense and common 
prudence, to approve the settlement of the Central American difficul- 
ties, so ably and judiciously concluded by Sir Henry Bulwer and Mr. 
Clayton, the journalist snarls at some far-fetehed latent designs which 
it attributes to the American Government and people. The subject 
has been taken up by two or three of our city contemporaries, and the 
Times may have the credit of raking up a few angry feelings, that time 
and increasing intercourse are likely to soften, if not to eradicate. Of 
course, also, the rejoinders have not been entirely defensive. The 
American papers, that handle the topic, carry the war into the enemy’s 
quarters, and we have the old, sweeping, and grossly exaggerated 
charges of British violence and fraud, revamped, and set to music of the 
Times’ providing. 

We are glad to see, however, that the American bile has not been 
generally stirred up on this occasion, and that the majority ofour re- 
spected neighbours are well aware that the Times does not represent 
Lord Palmerston who conducts our Foreign affairs, nor the House of 
Commons that over-rules Lord Palmerston, nor public opinion which 
overrules the House—at least on matters of foreign policy, wherein the 
prejudices and personalities of that powerful journal are notorious to 
all the world. Let the thunderers om paper thunder all they may on 
both sides of the Atlantic, we look for no carrying to extremes of any 
fanciful Monroe doctrine as applied to European powers, still less for 
any real combination or movement amongst the inhabitants of the Old 
World, the avowed object of which should be to prevent such changes 
in the New, as time and fate may havein store. Amidst our civilized 
races, editors and reviewers may carry ona warfare touching abstract 
principles, but there must be something more definite to quarrel about» 
before the people be induced to neglect their interests andtheir occu- 
pations, and plunge into strife, despite all the trumpetings of the press. 












bi anps or VALOUR, AND THE Importance or Lonceviry.— 

On the desk before us lies one of the silver medals awarded by Royal 
order to those gallant soldiers and sailors of the British land sea 
forces, whose regiments or whose ships earned eminent distinction in 
the long series of wars between 1793 and 1814. Of the prowess of the 
British arms in every quarter of the globe, during those twenty event™ 
ful years, we have now no need to speak ; but the sight of this national 
tribute to a nation’s defender must needs warm up an Englishman's 
blood. The medal itself is designed and executed in excellent taste, 
bearing on one side, with the simple inscription Victoria Regina, the 
profile of Her Gracious Majesty whose gift itis supposed to be, and on 
the reverse the full length figures of Her Majesty and the Duke of 
Wellington, the latter kneeling and receiving from her Royal hands the 
wreath of laurel, whichno man ever more justly won. The inscrip- 
tion here is also simple, “‘To the British Army, 1793-1814.” The per- 
son to whom this honorable badge is destined is Thomas Knight, late 
(we should rather say long ago) a private in the 43rd Regiment of Foot 
His medal is surmounted by four bars, as they are called, of which a 
word anon, the significant and memorable names, Busaco, Badajoz, 
Vittoria, and Toulouse. 

In the official document attested by competent authorities, on for 
warding which, Thomas Knight’s claims to distinction have been ac- 
knowledged and rewarded, are several columns, intended for the regis- 
tration of certain particulars of dates and services. A space in the 
printed form is left blank for “remarks,” and the fillings up of this 
space, to judge from the specimen before us, would be worth many a 
chapter in the popular novels of humble life. Our readers are familiar 
with the speeches, as with the deeds, of the great Captains of the age. 
This unpretending record shows what events are impressed upon a pri- 
vate soldier's memory, when nearly forty years have elapsed since the 
occurrence of the actions in which he participated. We presume the 
object of inviting these remarks is the furnishing additional evidence 
of the identity of the parties. What follows was taken down, word for 
word from the lips of the speaker, Thomas Knight, has been sent home 
to the Horse Guards, and is returned to him. Corporal Trim could 
scarcely have been more simply eloquent ; and we shall not add a word 
of comment. 

Remarxs.—At Talavera we buried the dead bodies, and retreated 
in the night to Alfayates, where the first man was shot for desertion ; 
his name was Hands. General Crawford marched us rank-entire to 
Almeida ; he was killed at Ciudad Rodr olonel Hall joined us at 
Almeida, in the evening, and was killed the next meron, Colonel 
McLeod succeeded him. I was at Copenhagen with Lord Cathcart— 
there a Bombardier was allowed nine shots out of a sixty-eight- pounder 
to knock down the spire, and he knocked it down inseven. Iwas with 
Sir John Moore in General Crawford’s division, was all through that 
retreat, and took shipping at Vigo; I was with Sir Arthur Wellesley 
at the gaining of all his honours, until he became Duke of Wellington, 
and was in his division. I was present when the deserters from Ciudad 
Rodrigo was taken from that place to Aspeako(?) to be shot by the Light 
Division ; among the prisone rs were a father and son, the son was re- 
prieved on account of his youth; he stood on the right and saw his 
comrades shot. The last time I saw the Duke, was when he reviewed 
us at a place called Polyack,(?) near Bordeaux, where the soil is black, 
and on that account some called it Blackheath. I returned home in 
the Queen Charlotte, and was landed at Plymouth and there discharged. 


The “ bars” above alluded to form a portion of the testimonial, cross- 
ing at regular intervals the ribbon to which the medal is attached ; so 
that at a casual glance one sees in how many actions of importance the 
wearer bore a part, and on examination their names are found engraved 
in relief. 

So much for this honourable badge, tardily awarded to the enduring 
and the brave, who to their own conspicuous merits have added the sin- 
gular good fortune to survive one third part of a century, since they 
took part in the latest of the deeds thus commemorated. It seems 
scarcely credible; but such is the fact. From 1814 to 1847, when the 
general order was promulgated, under which these medals are awarded 
to the survivors of some of the bloodiest battles on record, is a period of 
exactly thirty-three years! The intention was fair and good; but 
what justice, in this arrangement, was meted out to those who per- 
ished in the ‘“‘imminent deadly breach,” to those who in the forlorn 
hope rushed on to certain death, who stormed batteries, cut out gun- 
boats, and in short performed those prodigies of valour which the his- 
torian has delighted to record—occasions that brought safety, and glory, 
and distinction to the survivors, from which the heirs of the dead have 
been unjustly excluded? Do we strain a point in observing that 
the widow and the children’s children have, in these cases, an equal 
claim with the survivors? Thomas Knight well won the medai, award- 
ed at the eleventh hour by his country, but surely the heirs of an Aber- 
crombie, a Nelson, a Moore, or a Picton, might also have been deemed 
deserving. We act, and think, and legislate, too much for our own ex- 
clusive benefit, and in a thousand instances appear forgetful that a fu- 
ture age will look back upon us with the same indifference, with which 

we now regard our predecessors. 









Wasnincton.—The seat in the American Cabinet, vacated by Mr. 
McKennan, has not yet been filled up; nor does it seem as if the high- 
est appointments in the gift of the state are half as much coveted as 
Consulships, Collectorships, and offices of less apparent importance. 
The Texan Boundary bill has been thrown out of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. From Texas itself have come reports of a strong determi- 
nation on the part of its State government and its people, to maintain 
by force of arms the integrity of its boundaries ; and troops, it is said, 
are to be raised for the purpose. There seems, however, to be but 
slight apprehension on the public mind, of any serious consequences 
ensuing. 

Cauirornia.—By way of Chagres, the news from San Francisco 
now reaches down to the Ist of last month. Remittances in gold dust 
are coming forward abundantly ; but this acceptable intelligence is 
chequered by two items of gloomy character. Firstly, murders and 
outrage are increasingly prevalent in some of the Mining Districts, the 
ill-blood between the Americans and the foreigners producing the most 
fatal results. Secondly, the Cholera broke out with terrible violence 
on board the Steamer Panama, on the voyage down the coast, having 
appeared immediately on her leaving Acapulco, at which port many 
of the passengers had imprudently indulged in eating fruit to excess, 
though suffering from chronic disease and debilitated constitutions. 
The rapid progress of the malady on the persons attacked was the most 
alarming feature. In six days, about forty lives appear to have been 
lost, including ten at Panama, five on the road, and three at Chagres. 
Much anxiety on the subject prevails. 

That extraordinary clipper, the Sea Witch of this port, had arrived 
at San Francisco, in 95 days running time from New York!! She re- 
mained three days at Valparaiso. 


Jamaica—Corton.—The latest accounts, received yesterday, speak 
with confident hope of the probable result of experiments and efforts 
now making, to promote the cultivation of cotton. 











A Goop Appointment —Many of our Montreal readers will be inter. 
ested in learning that Mr. Barnum has shown another instance cf his 
unerring tact, in engaging Mr. Joseph S. Lee, the President of the 
Montreal Shakspeare Club, to act as his Secretary during the pending 

our and performances of Mademoiselle Jenny Lind. The duties, in 









correspondence they 
will be most efficiently discharged. 


Disastrous Sronms.—At the close of last week, and at the com- 
mencement of the present, a series of the most terrific storms swept 
over an immense range of country North, South, and West,; we hear 
sad tidings of their ravages, in lives lost, property destroyed, bridges 
washed away, canals broken through their banks, and rail-roads seri- 
ously injured. The local papers, respectively, are filled with the most 
melancholy details. 


Tae New Yorx Acricutrurat Strate Fairn.—This annual meet- 
ing is in the full swing of success, the crowds attending it being be- 
yond all precedent, and giving an unwonted liveliness to the city of 
Albany and surrounding country. How much is the public mind bent 
upon the practical benefits arising from such musters as the present! 
We should be glad to think political excitement is on the wane. 








Jenny Linp.—On the prominent topic of the hour, we must, of 
course, have our word; but it will not be extended to a length atall 
proportioned to the engrossment of the public mind. We have nothing 
especial to remark, inasmuch as we prefer recording, to anticipating— 
and the daily press bas already said a vast deal more than the oceasion 
would seem to warrant. Briefly then, Jenny Lind, after giving two 
brilliant concerts in Liverpool, and exciting there a tumultuary show 
of enthusiasm, vividly displayed on her embarkation, took passage in 
the Atlantic, Steamer, Capt. West, sailed onthe 21st ult. and landed 
here on Sunday last. Tens of thousands of persons were awaiting her ap- 
proach, her coming on shore was an ovation, and her ride to the Irving 
House with Mr. Barnum was, so far as regards the thronging specta- 
tors, a veritable triumphal procession. Lodged in very handsome rooms 
there ; rovided, she has, if she be really a simple-minded person, been 
doing penance through the past week, besieged by admiring crowds, 
beset by adulatory individuals, trotted out, conned, marked, and regis - 
tered. There are limits to human patience, anda rumour says that 
Jenny Lind is about to change her quarters, in order to essay some re- 
lief from the overwhelming torrent of publicity, which has not ceased 
a moment since her arrival. 

We cannot make room to note down her outgoings and incomings, nor 
to name the cunning tradesmen who have puffed themselves, by present- 
ing her with specimens of theircraft. We would suggest hersaving up all 
these tributary offerings, and forwarding them to the great Exhibition 
of 1851, as samples of American invention and tact. John Bull would 
receive them with acclamations, for, to say the truth, he brought the 
Lindo-mania to a head. 

The songstress makes her début (her vocal one, that is to say) on 
Wednesday next at Castle Garden, as will be seen from the programme 
above; and we await with reasonable impatience an opportunity of 
judging what there is so captivating in the voice, and so perfect in the 
art, of this highly celebrated woman, who lacking personal beauty, and 
having failed in the higher walks of the lyrical drama, has nevertheless 
received unbounded applause from many of the most refined and fas- 
tidious amateurs of music. The simplicity of her manners and the 
lavish flow of her charities will account, and very properly, for much 
of her popularity. We shall listen to her only as critics, and shall 
listen with all possible freedom from prepossessions. 

The tickets for the first Concert will be put up to auction this morn- 
ing at Castle Garden, in accordance with a somewhat shrewd American 
practice of converting excitement into cash, before it has time to eva- 
porate. The result will show to what extent tact and the influence of 
the press have been exercised, but will of course give us no clue to those 
mysteries of the musical art, which we trust Wednesday evening will 
unravel for us. 

Bayard Taylor—clever fellow that he is—has been awarded the $200 
offered by Mr. Barnum as a prize for the best song of greeting, to be 
warbled by Mddle. Lind on her first appearance. We should scarcely 
care to balance our relative curiosity as to the words and the musical 
performance of this successful ode; abont which we have only one re- 
mark to make. The Committee returned two as equal, and M. Bene- 
dict chose Mr. Taylor’s as best adapted for setting to music. The pub- 
lic ought to have the name of the compeer. Tiesare bracketted in the 
lists of College honours. 

The papers announce that Mr. Barnum’s agreement with Mlle. Lind 
is cancelled, and that a new one has been signed, embracing in its ar- 
rangements the great fair-time of London, next Spring. Mr. Barnum 
is a master of his trade; but it might have been wiser to content him- 
self with being the lucky medium for introducing the greatest Ameri 

can curiosity to the admiring gaze of Europe—the greatest Euro- 
pean curiosity to the boundless applauses of America. The third ven- 
ture may be a dangerous one—nnless he have the discretion to keep 
himself in the back-ground, in London. With all his experience and 
sagacity, Mr. Barnum ought to be aware, that the Times and other 
London journals, when they use the editorial we, in certifying to a 
lady’s tears having been elicited by the touching strains of Yankee 
Doodle—when they record how she popped her head out of a car- 
riage-window and begged the coachman not to whip his way through a 
crowd of freemen—when they announce that the queer and inconve- 
nient acoustics of such a place as Castle Garden are to be magically 
drilled into obedience—when they do all this, we, in the kindest spirit, 
remind Mr. Barnum that they are wont to head such columns of as- 
tounding intelligence with the expressive little word ‘* advertisement.” 
True it is, that ‘“‘ they manage these things better” in New York. 
Who can swim against the stream, or kick against the pricks? 
We set off, honestly intending to be concise; and look you, reader, we 
have cheated you out of more than half a column. 





Impupent Ropsery.—Under this heading, on the tenth page of last 
week’s Albion, appeared a curious account of the dismantling of a house 
in Paris and the shipment of its valuable contents for this port, by a 
gang of rogues, who shipped themselves with their plunder. Thanks 
to giview by steamer, and through the agency of the French Consul 
here, the parties, who lately arrived in the packet-ship St. Vicholas, 
have been arrested, and are committed for trial for the offence. The 
spoils having been brought here brings these foreign offenders within 
the grasp of the law of this State. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
MontreAL, 4th September, 1850. 


There is little to write about here just now, so I shall not essay the 
useless attempt “‘ to make that little long.” ‘Ihe weather is fine and 
well calculated for securing the large crops with which we are favoured, 
but which are not yet housed, in the Ottawa and Quebec Districts, where 
they are later than in that of Montreal. There are many of the pota- 
toes destroyed by the rot, but still a large quantity will, apparently, 
remain untouched by it. The other crops in this vicinity have been 
secured in great abundance and excellent condition. 

Iam happy to see that a proper feeling on the subject of the great 
“feature” of the age, the Railroad mania, as it is called, begins not 
only to exhibit itself but to be acted upon throughout the l’rovince. 
The City of Toronto has voted a large sum in aid of the Ontario, Sim- 
coe, and Huron Railway—the City of Hamilton £100,000 in aid of the 


Great Western—the County of Simcoe £50,000 in aid of the Ontario, 
Simcoe and Huron—the people of Quebec are making preparations for 





the Railway from their city to the Eastern Townships, there to 
join the St. La 


wrence and Atlantic Railway-—and the citizens of By- 





town have called a for the purpose of taking 


th bey waht build all roads, . 
ere are means to these aunts 
gene and we aly plane Sly aay rr, rsa 
@ failure. e favours of fortune, like ; 
domme, are not ven by faint hearts. pene eoeee of cthes ‘thir 
Provincia ustrial Exhibition is to be held here o 
October, and the Reopens for it are on a great ieale pee 1th 
stand that all the Steamboat and Railroad Companies in the 04°" 
and , States will give the utmost facility to visitors rc eta 
from all parts of the Union and the British Provinces. The lier cet’ 
articles has been published, and they comprise every thing of Cancdis 4 
growth, manufacture, or invention. Our meghanics and others 
hard at work, I am told, with the determination of making the e hin” 
tion acredit to themselves and thecountry. Articles intenaed rr dl 
mission to England will alone be entitled to the prizes. _— 

Considerable excitement has Leen caused in both sections of the P 
vince by the burglaries lately committed at Toronto by a band of ex oe 
burglars from the United States. As we are not yet sufficient] vt 
vanced in civilization to be infested with that sort of gentry, ine , 
precautions are taken against their depredations, and the gang in om 
tion walked ino the houses of the good citizens of Toronto with as oe fl 
ease as if said houses were there own. It is believed that a detach 
ment of the rogues are now in this city, but if so, they have not yo: 
commenced operations. im 

A company has been for some time at work on the River Chaudiere 
digging for gold, andit would seem not altogether without success’ 
The Chaudiere falls into the St. Lawrence on the South side, a short 
distance above Quebec. The gold, which was known for many years t, 
exist there, is found on a seignory belonging to Mr. De Lery of Quebec 
and a gentleman from the neighbourhood informs me that the experi- 
ment is likely to be very profitable. The Quebec papers speak of this 
golden region as a Canadian Califernia; but we shall see what we 
shall see, by and bye. 

We have not yet heard the result of Lord Elgin’s conference with his 
“Red Children,” or whether he discovered any resemblance between 
them and the ‘‘Montreal Savages” of whose deeds he had some strong 
samples while in this part of the country. L think it likely that he 
will consider the Red men the more civilized race of the two. 

About five hundred persons left this city yesterday for Boston, on 
the excursion to that city, of which I spoke in my last letter. P. Pp. 


PFAusic. 


CasTLe GARDEN.—The Havana Company have been drawing immense audi- 
ences :the numbers must be counted by thousands; and it is an undoubted fact 
that this operatic troupe has brought together larger bodies of people than any 
other class of entertainments given in this city. It is also undoubted that it has 
offered higher and more sterling attractions than any vocal company we have ever 
heard in New York. We have freely pointed out what called for objection in the 
performances, and if we have not succeeded in rectifying them, we have at least 
made the errors and wants apparent. After a night or two more, the company 
leave us; their reception has been most cordial, and we doubt not that they will 
bear a grateful remembrance of New York and its inhabitants. We can venture 
to say that Salvi, Steffanoni, Badiali, and Bosio will long be remembered with si 
cere delight, by thousands who have listened to their exceedingly fine singing. 

Broapway THeatRs—OreRA.—Madame Anna Bishop has transferred her 
attractions to this establishment. She has drawn excellent houses in the very teeth 
of the present great Lind excitement. This is creditable to the taste of our city, 
and also tothe many warm admirers of that most charming vocalist. We have 
rarely heard her sing with such force, passion, and sweewness, and we have never 
heard her in better voice. Her reception has been most enthusiastic, and will in 
all probability prolong the engagement for a week or two. The band and chorue 
are really excellent, and show in their training the masterly judgment of M; 
Bochsa. They produce next week a new and splendid novelty. 


BOrama. 


Burton’s THEATRE.—The Broadway having been given up to the charming 
operatic performance of Madame Anna Bishop, the “little house” in Chambers 
Street deservedly takes precedence in our weekly notice. And the doings there 
would have commanded attention at any time, and, what is mere to the purpose, 
have drawn full houses. Burton has been presenting standard old comedies wit! 
a standard cast ofthe parts, and the town has turned out e” masse, todo justice to 
the entertainment provided. Burton himself, W. R-. Blake, and J. W. Lester, 
have combined their talents, and illustrate and give effect to pieces that drag heavi- 
ly when entrusted to common hands, but whose point and sparkle come home to an 
audience if set offby such a galaxy of stars. The ‘ School for Scandal’ has been 
twice played, Colman’s “ Heir at Law,” and his “ Poor Gentleman," once. We 
took our first look atthe coalition forces on Tuesday evening, when the last named 
was on the bil’s. And whatatreatitwas! Burton, as Dr. Ollapod, might have 
carried itthrough on his own shoulders, by the waggishness he threw into the dia 
logue, the inimitable drollery of his action, and the fun apparent even in his cos 
tume. This last matter merits more attention than it always receives at the hands 
ofthe minor characters, for in this very play there was a curious and unseemly 
jumble of the present century and the last, so far as costuming was concerned. 
Audiences may not think such anachronisms worth the trouble of audible disaj 
probation, but they “ make a note of it,”” managers may be certain. This is an aside 
and we were glad to remark that the same defect did not hold in the getting up 0! 
Sheridan’s great comedy, 








To go back tothe “ Poor Gentleman,” Blake’s Sir Robert Bramble, the testy 


argumentative old Baronet, was an admirable picture, in which all the author's 
points were marked with telling effect, but without any straining or exaggeration. 
It was highly relished, and seemed to produce, as his acting generally does, a sus 
tained sense of enjoyment accompanying him throug! evety scene, and not elicited 
by fits and starts. There is a solid satisfaction in secilig 80 thorough an artist as 
Mr. Blake. In Lester’s hands full justice was done t0 Frederick Bramble, which 
by the way, is buta poor part for so clever, spirited, and handsome a fellow. He 
was sadly troubled with hoarseness, for which all allowance was made by the 
house. The public is perfectly competent to discriminate between accidental an: 
chronic ailments, Lester's voice has been rapidly mending, and appeared on 
Thursday to have almost resumed its habitue! tone. We have no peetonle: r@ 
marks to make on the remainder of the cast of the “ Poor Gentleman, oe © ved 
press a hope that so pleasing and promising an actress as Mrs. Russell ols ‘P 
clear of the rock ahead in her course—a chanting, whining, tragedy-queen style 0 
enunciation. ; 7_ 

We saw some portions of the “School for Scandal” on Thursday, including ” 
“screen scene.” With the above-named trio included in the cast, need we itd 
that it was good exceedingly, and that it was witnessed with evident gusto “4 ; 
very crowded house? Blake’s Sir Peter Teazle has been often lauded int est 
columns. It has to our eyes more of the simple-mindedness befisting the charac - 
as Sheridan portrayed it, than is generally found in his contganperanias —— 
tations. Lester’s dash is the very thing for Charles Surface, and he evi wn 
revels in the part; whilst Burton gives a quaintness to Sir Oliver, Wiieh is a t 
able, as is everything that he undertakes. n a broad farce, called “ She's ward 
the manager has been, through the week, quizzing the ludicrously ‘prev te 
Lindo-mania, and exhibiting the enterprising Mr. Barnum in all his glory. b r4 
spectators are so prompt to receive the jokes, that the slender merits of the pie - ‘ 
farther than they would otherwise do. It was amusing to notice, however, F 
whilet the unmerciful caricatures of the Lord of Tom Thumb were greeted tel 
laugh ora cheer, the public winced at any derogatory allusions wo Mademoise e 
Lind herself, Those who had watched for hours the purlieus of the Irving ante €, 
for a stray peep at the Nightingale’s bonnet, were not exactly in the humour to “* 
sist in making fun of her. Mi 

Nrexo’s. —Notwithstanding the storm of Monday night, the retura of the = ; 
to this house was welcomed by admiring crowds, They are here again 1 all is 
pristine glory, Frangois, Antoine, the daring Leon Javelli, the charming A 4 
Lehman, Mile. Bertin, and that principal male dancer whose name somewhat “ 
lies his acquirements. A new ballet, called the “Fisherman's Dream,”’ is 30 
the only novelty. In it Mille. Bertin plays the malicious part of a prenksom 
water-nymph, sets lovers by the ears, does a deal of mischief, and in Po 
very properly plunged headlong off a rock into the sea, in the manner usually . , 
vided—though how water-nymphs should drown, nobody cares to gogees 
piece is too slight for lengthened notice, save for a Neapolitan dan e byt ae = 
de ballet, which is essentially characteristic ; and we must do this coupe e al 
to say that their local and national dances are always full of nationality and p 
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Tux Lity AnD THE ToTEM, on, THE HuGUENOTs IN Fiorina. By 
W. Gilmore Simms, New York. 1850. Baker & Scribner.—By mingling 

ether, in due proportions, authentic records, legends, and appro- 
priate fiction, the author of this volume has given to his countrymen a 
very graphic account of the attempted colonization of parts of Florida, 
Georgia, and South Carolina by the French Protestants, who, under 
the auspices of the famous Admiral Coligny, sought there a safe retreat 
from the bitter hatred and unrelenting persecutions of Catherine 
de Medicis, the cruel and bigotted Queen-Mother of France. Com- 
mencing with the first voyage of Jean Ribault, in 1562, the narrative 
terminates with the capture of the fortress of La Caroline, by the 
Chevalier De Gourgues, in 1568, when he signally avenged upon the 
Spaniards their atrocious conduct to his countrymen two years pre- 
viously, Pedro Melendez having then beaten the Huguenots out of their 
settlements, and tarnished the honour of the Spanish nation by a series 
of terrible massacres executed upon them. 

But the purely historical parts of this book will be those possessing 
least interest for the general reader. Its episodes are its charm ; and 
with them, fortunately, the volume is mainly filled. Very pleasantly 
has Mr. Simms interwoven facts and fancies, and contrived to give pro- 
minence to the actions and the characters of individuals, without break- 
ing the thread of his narrative. We commend, therefore, to public 
fayour these sketches of the French Huguenots, and can safely say that 
no acquaintance with the localities described is requisite, in order to 
enjoy them to thefull. Personal familiarity with the ground trodden 
on, and an evident acquaintance with the records of the past, are ex- 
cellent additions to the stock in trade of an historical novel-writer ; 
but the author before us has some superior qualifications, or he could 
not have produced so good a book. 


PERFORATIONS IN THE “ LATTER-Day Pampuuets.” By “one of 
the eighteen millions of bores.” Boston. 1850. Phillips. This pamphlet 
is * edited,” or, in other words, written by Mr. Elizur Wright, who 
borrows the above curious cognomen from the phraseology of Carlyle, 
he (the latter) having had the impudence thus to dub Mr. Wright's 
countrymen. Mr. Wright has had no great difficulty in perforating 
the porous pamphlets of Carlyle, the same having been done more or 
less decidedly by every journalist under whose notice they have come. 
But with this he is not content; for, whilst exposing some of the weak- 
nesses of Carlyle, he has himself adopted much of his dictatorial man- 
ner and eccentric style. Capital punishment and slavery furnish him 
with topics for arguments, diatribes, and rhodomontade ; nor have we 
any inclination to analyse the contents of his curious compound. 

Without putting the announcement under a separate head, it must be 
mentioned that Phillips, Sampson & Co., and also the Harpers, have 
published No. 8 of the above-named pamphlets. It bears the name of 
‘* Jesuitism,” and essays to prove that the spirit of Ignatius Loyola 
now pervades the civilized world in general, and England in particular. 
For vagueness, extravagance, and pungent conceits, it yields in no re- 
spect to its predecessors. It has, however, one peculiarity. Carlyle 
calls it the “finish to this offensive and alarming set.” Notwithstand- 
ing this, it concludes with the ominous hint—au revoir—but whether 
the author means in print, or in spirit, we have no grounds for deter- 
mining. The eight pamphlets, in one volume, are advertised by Car- 
lyle’s London publishers, which makes us think he is serious as well 
as wise in cutting short this series of failures. 

Tue Art-JourNAL ror AuGust. G. Virtue.—A very charming 

engraving by Cousen, after one of Stanfield’s pictures in the Vernon 
collection, is the gem of this number. The subject is a view on the 
Lake of Como; and those acquainted with the locality and the artist 
may judge how each plays into the other’s hands. Some very choice 
specimens of engraving in wood may be noticed in a series of illustra- 
tions of a carved wooden cradle, recently made by Mr. W. G. Rogers 
forone of Queen Victoria’s infant children. The execution of the carved 
work may be, like the woodcuts, exquisitely finished; but the design, 
to our eyes, is singularly devoid of taste. The trough-like shape is as 
little appropriate to its subject as any that can be imagined. In the 
penned contributions to the Journal, the most remarkable is a virulent 
attack on the great Exhibition of next year, wherein the managers are 
charged with incompetence, favouritism, and a host of other peccadil- 
loes. The success of the whole affair is rather despondingly touched 
upon. 

Soncs or LABor, AND OTHER Poems. By J. G. Whittier. Boston, 
1850. Ticknor.—Very daintily is this little collection set off, by the 
good taste and liberality of the publishers. And it is worth setting off 
well, for it is the offshoot of a thoughtful and cultivated mind, and 
one very capable of conveying its impressions to others, in the pleasant 
form of verse. We remember noticing with much commendation, a 
year or two since, a former small collection of Mr. Whittier’s poems ; 
and we scarcely think that these will raise him higher in public esteem 
than he stood previously, though we would not insinuate that the pre- 
sent batch is inferior to its predecessors. The Songs of Labor are six 
in number, supposed to be sung by shipbuilders, shoemakers, drovers, 
fishermen, huskers, and lumbermen, respectively. The idea is good; 
but we should have expected rather more to have been worked out of 
it by the author. Perhaps the best piece in the little volume consists 
of some lines on receiving an eagle’s quill, from Lake Superior. We 
think we have already seen them in print; but extract four short stan- 
sas that take our fancy mightily, notwithstanding the unmusical line 
With which they open. 

Behind the scared squaw’s birch canoe, 
The steamer smokes and raves; 


And city lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves. 


I hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be ; 

The first low wash of waves, where soon 
Shall roll a human sea. 


The rudiments of empire here 
Are plastic yet, and warm; 

The chaos of a mighty world 
Is rounding into form ! 


Each rude and jostling fragment soon 
Its fiuing place shall find— 
€ raw material of a state, 
Its muscle and its miud! 

MENTAL Hycrenr, By W. Sweetser, M.D. New York, 1850. Put- 
te duodecimo volume is the second edition, re-written and 
e- arged, of a work for some time out of print. It is described, in the 
- page, as “ an examination of the intellect and passions, designed 
> show how they affect and are affected by the bodily functions, and 

eir influence on health and longevity.”” The subject is important, 
and the fact of the book having reached a s 


econd edition is strongly in 
its favour. ale 


Reminiscences or Concress. By C. W. March. Ibid. Baker.—A 
Volume devoted almost entirely to the life, 


public services, and parlia- 
mentary eloquence of Daniel Webster—one i 


of those master minds that 


we rejoice to see analysed and laid bare, for the profit and the delight 
of his fellows. Party views—of which we have none whatever, so far 
as American politics are concerned—will influence American readers in 
their estimate of Mr. March’s sketches; we quote one, however, be- 
cause, whether just or not, it is powerfully drawn. He is speaking of 
Mr. Benton, twenty years ago. 


Benton discharged all sorts of missiles at the head of an adversary, like a cata- 
pulta. Tropes, metaphors, similes, unsavory allusions, vituperaiive epithets, dam- 
natory personalities, he hurled upon the victim of his temporary anger. He neither 
sought nor gave quarter; one of the regular Black Hussars of debate. His man- 
ner, if possible, was yet more excited than his language ; and his voice more bel- 
ligerent than either. His whole attitude was defiance, and each gesture a provo- 
cation. An indifferent auditor might suppose from the extravagance of his man- 
ner and language occasionally, that he was “running a muck.” Habet fanum in 
cornu, was at such times the proper solution of bis conduct. 

His speech was often as extraordinary as his manner. He brought together such 
a mass of crude, undigested, indigestible compilations, overwhelming the subject- 
matter in its accidents, so much useless accumulation, disjointed and inconsequent 
facts, impertinent allusions, and loose though laboured analogies, one oould not 
but imagine that he had made a foray into the territory ofhistory, and seized up- 
on booty, of which he neither knew the value, nor cared for the destination. 

Too often, whatever there was of invincible logic in his declamation, was lost in 
diffusive speech, in useless generalities, unconnected episodes, and uncalled-for 
personalities. His egotism at this time was almost ferocious ; it interpenetrated 
every part of his speech, and made it sometimes absurd, sometimes farcical, and 
alwaysoffensive. But whenever for atime he forgot himself in his subject, and 
became wholly absorbed in its consideration, he was an antagonist not to be de- 
spised. He had read much, he had observed much, he had hoarded much ; and 
allhe had read, observed, or hoarded, he held at a moment’s command. If he 
could but bring his facts and illastrations into line, so as to bear down in compact 
array upon the enemy’s centre, he pierced it and secured victory. But it was un- 
fortunate fur him that his facts, undisciplined and irregular, hung back upon the 
very point of engagement, and recoiled, like elephants in Indian armies, upon their 
own friends. 

I speak of him as he was. Twenty years have passed since this debate took 
place. The closer study of mankind, of books, and himself, has liberalized his 
temper, chastened his style, and subdued his manner. He commits no such sole- 
cisms of thought or conduct as formerly. He arrogates less for his own position 
now, concedes more to his opponents’. His speech is less discursive and more 
argumentative ; it neglects persons and embraces propositions ; is more suggestive, 
logical, and final. Sull, though his deportment has more suavity, his manner more 
amenity, and his speech less personality than of old, he does not roar you now as 
gently an 'twere any nightingale. He is Buanerges still. 


Biackwoon’s MaGazine ror Aucust. L. Scott & Co.—In pre- 
vious columns will be found a cleverly-told tale from the German, 
taken from the current number of this periodical. It contains also a 
lengthened criticism on Ledru Rollin’s recently published volume on 
the Downfall of England, wherein the absurdities, misrepresentations, 
and false deductions of that work are ably exposed. The writer, never- 
theless, could not resist the temptation of a hit at Free Trade; and ac- 
cordingly thus winds up his allusions to certain statistics of crime and 
poverty, that have figured of late very conspicuously in the columns of 
the London Morning Chronicle, andare largely quoted by Ledru Rollin. 


But there is one observation to be made on the gloomy picture which the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, and after it M. Ledru Rollin, have drawn of the present social con- 
dition of England, which is of the very highest importance ; and it is this—the pic- 
ture so charged, and so justly charged, with the darkest hues, is that of Modern 
England : no such picture exists of Old England—for the best of ull reasons, 
no such original ever existed for its portrait. It is in recent times, and from the 
effects of recent legislation. that the dismal features in society have arisen, which 
they have portrayed in such faithful and terrible colours. The dreadful struggles 
between capital and labour; the rich always becoming richer, the poor poorer ; the 
depression of domestic, and exaltation of foreign industry ; the woeful destitution 
of our great towns; the increasing striving for employment in our fields ; the rapid 
and alarming growth of crime and pauperism in one class, and of luxury and dissi- 
pation in another ; the death of three hundred thousand persons by famine in one 
year, and the voluntary emigration of three hundred thousand persons to avoid 
amine in another : all these, the well-known and oft-described features of Britain's 
social state at this time. are of recent origin. They never were heard of before the 
Reform Bill, and the class government and legislation to which it has given rise. 
If we would see a picture of Old England—of what the empire was when the 
whole interests of society were protected by a legislature whieh represented them 
all, not an urban class only—we must turn to the splendid picture which Ledru 
Rollin has drawn of the British empire as seen at first sight, in the commence- 
ment of his work, which has been alveedy given. That picture is true in every 
part, and it illustrates the practical effects of the Old English constitution, The 
woetul picture, presented in the close of his volume, of the misery which now per 
vades a large portion of society, is, we lament to say, in great part equally true, and 
it illustrates the working of the New. 


The brilliant picture of England, here alluded to, will be found 


amongst our literary extracts. 

Books Receivep.—History of Darius the Great, by Jacob Abbott. FH/arpers— 
Julia Howard, a romance, by Mrs. Martin Bell. /i¢7d—F rank Fairleigh, on Scenes 
in the life of a private pupil, with illustrations. 77. Long & Bro.—The Philadelphia 
Magazines for September—Graham’s and Sartain’s, trom Dewitt § Co, and Go- 
dey’s from H. Long—The Westminster Review, for July. L. Scott § Co. 





Lonnon Books ApvERTISED.—An anonymous work, to be issued by 
Chapman & Hall, strikes us as possessing a singular title, that may, 
perhaps, pique the curiosity of the public. Itis, «* Alton Locke, Tailor 
and Poet: an Autobiography.”—Mr. Bentley is about to publish a se- 
cond series of Heneage Jesse’s ‘“* London and its Celebrities,”—Mr. Col- 
burn announces ‘‘ Germania ; its Courts, Camps, and People,” by the 
Baroness Blaze de Bury.—Dr. Waagen, we can announce, has entered 
into arrangements with Mr. Murray for the publication of a work tobe 
called the ** Treasures of Artin England.” Dr. Waagen’s former pub- 
lication, “Art and Artists in England,” has been long out of print. 
The new work will contain extended notices of all our public and pri- 
vate collections of note, and will include critical descriptions of minia- 
tures, missals, rare prints, &c. The treasures of Art on the Conti- 
nent are to be found in some dozen or twenty great galleries,—the 
treasures of Art in England are scattered over palaces, public build- 
ings, noblemen’s mansions, gentlemen’s seats, and merchants’ houses. 
The ready access that Dr. Waagen has found to the several private 
collections is creditable to our sivebesd feeling for Art. 
been twenty years back, he would have had a different reception. 


Sine Arts. 


SALE oF THE LATE KinG oF HoLLann’s Pictures.—The long-an- 
nounced sale of the rich Gallery of the late King William II. com- 
menced on Monday the 12th ult., at the Hague, and excited an unprece- 
dented interest throughout Europe; since it has been open for inspec- 
tion, the Hague has had a succession of visitors from almost every coun- 
try. Many transatlantic amateurs have also visited Holland on pur- 
pose to see the King’s collections, and make purchases, and carry away 
some of the Royal treasures to New York, Boston, and other parts of 
the Western hemisphere. 

The late King of Holland, William II., was a man of refined taste, 
and of considerable judgment in works of art. He purchased liberally, 
whenever opportunities offered of acquiring fine works of the old mas- 
ters, whether of the Italian, Flemish, or Dutch schools; and he wasa 
generous patron of living artists, as he has abundantly manifested by 
the large number of their works which now appear in his collec ion to 
be sold. While he was Prince of Orange, and before his Court was re- 
moved from Brussels, he had formed a gallery of the higher order of 
paintings, among which were many of the rarest and finest works of 
the early Flemish and Dutch masters, and some fine pictures of the 
Italian schools also. These were all brought to the Hague, and he was 
constantly making additions up to the period of his death. 

The catalogue of the King’s Gallery of Paintings is divided into twe 
classes—Ancient and Modern. The former consists of 192 pictures, 
and the latter of 160, making together 352 paintings. Besides these, 
the Royal Gallery contains 26 fine objects in sculpture, principally sta- 
tues and busts, by artists of his own country; and, though but small, 
a very rich and valuable collection of cartoons and drawings. These, 
also, are divided into two classes—Ancient and Modern; the Ancient 
comprising 342 lots, and the Modern 28; inall,370. Theancient draw- 
ings are, for the most part, of the Italian schools, and the rest are 
chiefly by Rubens, Vandyke, and their followers. Almost all of the 
most rare and valuable of these works were collected, at a vast expense, 
by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence; and on an occasion of the late King’s 
visiting England, he purchased them of Sir Thomas's representatives. 
It was deeply to be regretted that these beautiful and rare specimens 
of art were ever allowed to leave England ; for among them are a great 
many studies and designs of Raphael, Correggio, Michael Angelo, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Luini, del Sarto, Frater Bartolemeo del Vaga, Giulio 
Romano, Sebastian del Piombo, Guido, Domenichino, Tintoretto, Car. 
ravagio, Guercino, &c., some of their finest works. As the opportunity 
once more offers, by their being so unexpectedly again to be sold, it is 








Had his visit: 


, to be h that the English Government will not neglect it, and that 
| they will secure at least all the most valuable of these drawings, to 
place in the National Gallery. The view of these Royal collections 
was closed on Friday, preparatory to the sale, which commenced on 
Monday for the paintings, to — five clear days, concluding on Fri- 
day, the 16th; and on Monday, the 19th, the sale will be continued, 
for the Drawings and sculpture, until they are all sold. The follow- 
ing are amongst the prominent lots disposed of and bought in; and the 
reader should understand that, 1,000 florins, with the7} per cent., may 
be reckoned as 100/. sterling. The buyers’ names are added, 

Pzutch School.—B. Van der Helst, a noble gallery picture, a family 
party in a garden, with falcon,dogs, &c., 11,900 florins: M. Bruni, be- 
lieved to be for the Emperor of Russia.—Rembrandt, Portrait of a 
Rabbi, with cap and black robe trimmed with ermine, very fine, 3,400 
florins: M. Weimar.—Same, Artist’s own Portrait, 3,750 florins: M. 
Niewenhuys.—Same, Vortrait of a Young Lady, in handsome costume, 
7,009 florins: M. Leroy, for the National Gallery at Brussels.—Same, 
Portrait of Rembrandt's Son, 4,000 florins.—Same, the Owner of the 
Vineyard paying his Labourers, a noble composition, 4,000 florins: Dr. 
Van Cleef.—Same, a figure of a Vizir in rich orienta] costume, a splen- 
did picture, 4,500 florins: M. Niewenhuys.—Wouvermans, * St. Hu- 
bert,” a very admirable composition. The Saint has dismounted from 
a gray horse, and is kneeling before a stag, bearing the cross between 
his horns; near, repose five noble hounds, regardless of the miraculous 
animal. Chasseurs are coming from the distance towards the Saint. 
A forest scene. The figures and animals, especially the gray horse, 
are exquisitely painted: M. Nieuwenhuys, 3,000 florins.—J. and A. 
Both, a fine Italian Landscape, with figures, &c., 10,000 florins, bought 
for the National Gallery at Brussels.—J. Ruysdael, a very superb 
Mountainous Lanscape, traversed by a broad stream, over which a 
bridge conducts to a road by the riverside, and a herdsman driving cat- 
tle and sheep is directing two cavaliers on their route. An extremely 
fine composition. The figures by Van de Velde, 12,900 florins: M. Le- 
roy, for the Brussels Museum.—W. Van de Velde, a Fleet in a Calm, a 
warm and splendid scene, 2,500 florins.—Backhuysen, Marine View, 
vessels in a storm, a very fine picture, 5,650 florins.—Jan Steen, Inte- 
rior of a Dwelling, with a festive party, a fine composition, 3,000 flor- 
ins.—J. Van Huysum, a Vase, containing a beautiful collection of 
flowers, 3,000 florins: M. Niewenhuys.—Weenix, a Dog and Dead Game, 
a very fine picture, 3,300 florins: M. Schurner. 

Old Flemish School: Lambert Lombard, a Vision, in which appears 
the Archangel Michael in the rich costume of a warrior, and three 
other angels, one carrying the sword of Divine Justice; very curious, 
and well preserved, 1,900 florins.—Martin Schocn, a beautiful and 
highly finished small picture, representing the Death of the Virgin, 
surrovnded by the Twelve Apostles, 2,950 florins: M. Niewenhuys. 

German School: Albert Durer, a beautiful little composition, **St. 
Hubert,”’ kneeling before the miraculous Stag, 3,800 florins. 

French School: Claude de Lorraine, a Seaport on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, with many vessels, figures, &c., a very fine picture, 
8,600 florins. —Attributed to the same, “ Rejoicings on the Marriage of 
Isaac with Rebecca.” A very charming oval landscape, with a trans 
parent lake in the centre, and beautiful groups of figures, 2,500 florias. 
—Same, companion picture, ‘‘ The Departure of the Queen of Sheba.” 
Classic architecture, extending to a port with ships. A noble compo- 
sition, illumined by the setting sun. Rose, 2,500 florins. —Gaspar 
Poussin, a large mountain scene, not of high quality. Rose, 350 
fiorins. 

Modern Pictures.—P. A. Labouchere (an amateur artist,) Four Re- 
formers A most noble and beuatiful picture, presented by its author to 
the late King, 3,500 fiorins.—Brascassat, Prairie, with cattle, goats, 
and sheep. Very fine, 6,300 florins.—Charles Brias, An interior, 3,350 
florins. —A. Calama, A view in Switzerland, 1,320 florins —Decamps, 
An interior. A little girl caressing a bull-dog, 1,130 florins.—J. L. 
Dijckmans, View of the vegetable market at Antwerp, with many 
figures. Very fine, 3,500 florins. Mr. Niewenhuys.—Louis Gallait, 
the abdication of Charles V. Splendid gallery picture, 3,000 florins. 
—Theodore Gudin, A view in Algeria, 3,150 florins. —Claude Jacquand, 
‘* William the Taciturn sells his jewels to sustain the war against the 
Spaniards.” A fine gallery picture, 2,000 florins.—Keijser, The battle 
of Niewport. Gallery picture, 5,700 florius.—Same, Battle of Senef. 
Gallery picture, 7,509 florins. —Same, Albert and Isabella, surrounded 
by many lords and ladies, &c., 4,750 florins. —Jean Kobell, Prairie, 
with cattle, &c., 4,900 florins. —Koekkoek, A landscape, 3,500 florins. 
—Kruseman, St. John the Baptist preaching in the Wilderness, Gal- 
lery picture, 5,000 florins. 

The above is extracted from the account of the first four days’ sale. 
Of the fifth, it is said :— 

‘«* The sale of this celebrated and most important collection of paint- 
ings was brought to a elose this afternoon. It has been looked forward 
to with great anxiety, as the grand day, on account of the splendid Ital- 
ian pictures and those of Rubens and Vandyke, with twoof Rembrandt’s 
and a Hobbima, which were reserved for it. The biddings have been 
most spirited, and although the English Government has done nothing, 
the Marquis of Hertford has bought largely. The Emperor of Russia’s 
agent, M. Bruni, was authorized to make purchases of paintings, draw- 
ings and statues, to the amount of 60,000/. sterling. The amount of this 
day’s»sale is 603,750 florins or thereabouts; which, divided by 12, will 
make above 50,000/. sterling. Time to-day will only admit of a notice 
of the principal pictures. 

Rembrandt, Portraits of Jean Pellicorne and his son, and Madame 
Pellicorne and her daughter. Splendid pictures, 30,200 florins. Mr. 
Morsom, for the Marquis of Hertford.—tlobbima, “* The Water-mill,”’ 
a picture renowned through Europe as the chefd’ euvre of the master. 
Mr. Morsom, for the Marquis of Hertford, price not known. 

Italian School.—Albano, *‘ The Triumph of Venus upon the Sea,’ 
i,200 florins, Niewenhuys.—Fra Bartolomeo, “ La Vierge au Palmier,” 
14,000 florins. M. Roos.—A. Bronzino, One of the daughters of Cosmo 
dei Medici. An extremely fine portrait, 5,000 florins. M. Chameaus. 
Believed to be for the Emperor of Russia.—An. Caracci, “ The dead 
Christ on the knees of the Virgin.” Gallery picture, 2,300 florins.— 
Canaletti. 'wo Views in Venice. Exceedingly fine, 1,950 and 1,910: 
florins.—Domenichino, The Rape of Europa. Gallery picture, 1,625 
florins. Weimar.—Carlo Doleci, St. Luke. An exceedingly fine speci- 
men of the master, 5,900 florins.—Guido, St. Joseph, the Virgin, and 
Infant Saviour. A splendid picture, 7,900 florins.—Attributed to Gui- 
do, The Magdalen, 2,400 florins. —Guercino, The Martyrdom of St. Ca- 
tharine, 10,100 florins. M. Bruni, for the Emperor of Russia.—Attri- 
buted to Giorgivni, Three portraits, a Physician, a Sick Lady, and a 
Gentleman. Very fine composition, 2,250 florins.—Luca Giordano, 
*¢ Parquin and Lucrecia,” * Sisera and Jahel,” 1,150 and 1,460 florins. 
—Bernardino Luini, ‘‘ St. Sebastian,” with the Madonna, the Infant 
Saviour and St. John, 7,400 florins. A very fine gallery picture.—The 
same, ‘* The Holy Family,” a most superb composition, beautifully pre- 
served, 15,500 florins. —Carlo Maratti, Study of a Madonna, 900 florins. 
Mr. Hoare.—Moroni, Portrait of a l’ortuguese Captain, 2,400 florins. 
Niewenhuys.—Luini, ‘* St. Catherine with Three Angels.” Beautiful 
little subject, 7,000 florins.—Perugino, “ St. Augustin,” a highly-fin- 
ished picture, in fine preservation, 7,400 florins. —The same, “* The Holy 
Family.” a very splendid round picture, in the most beautiful preser- 
vation. Purchased for the Gallery of the Louvre for 23,500 florins, 
after a strong competition with the agents of Russia and ether Courts. 
—Palina Vecchio, Holy Family. A very grand gallery picture, 3,800 
florins.—Sebastian del Piombo, Portrait of a lady of the family of the 
Medici, 3,500 florins. Eenglehart.—The same, ‘ Christ at the Tomb ” 
A very splendid gallery picture, 28,000 florins. Believed to be bought 
in.—Attributed to Raffaelle, Portrait of ** Francis Penni,” stated in the 
catalogue to be “ Jean Francis Penni,” who was the great friend and 
assistant of Raffaclle. It is not his portrait, nor is the picture by Raf- 
faelle. It is, nevertheless, a very fine painting, Weimar, 4,000 florins. 
—Raffaelle, The Holy Family. A round picture and a very charming 
composition ; but not painted by Raffaelle, though it may have been af- 
ter his design; and its original tone has been lost by cleaning, 16,500 
florins. Supposed to be bought for one of the Royal family of Holland. 
—** Raphael Sanzio,” “ Portrait de Salezar.” It is very questionable 
indeed if this picture be by Raffaelle, 16,000 florins. M. Bruni for the. 
Emperror of Russia.—Andrea del Sarto, “‘ The Holy Family,” a very 
beautiful composition, 8,500 florins, Brondgeest. Believed to be bought 
for one of the Royal family of Holland.—Andrea del Sarto, ‘ La Vierge: 
de Pade,” a most superb painting, considered to be a chef d’euvre of this. 
great and rare master. Almost all the continental Courts, Russia, 
France, Prussia, Saxony, and Belgium, entered the lists for this fa- 
vourite picture with the Marquis of Hertford, and it was continued 
with great obstinacy by the Emperor’s agent for full half an-hour. But 
it was finally knocked down to Mr. Morsom for the Marquis, at 30,250 
florins, about 3,000/. sterling.—Salvator Rosa, A very fime and no- 
ble landscape, 850 florins. Mr. Dingwall. Knocked down amid the 
excitement occasioned by the last lot for this mere nominal sum.— 

Sasso Ferrato, ‘The Virgin with the Infant Christ.” 3,000 florins. 
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s.—Schidone, *‘ La Madeleine.” 
yee to be bought for one of the Royal family of Holland. 
Titian, “ Philippe IL. jouant de l’orgue en presence de sa aitresse. A 
lendidgallery picture, but an indelicate subject. 10,000 florins. Be- 
lieved to be bought in.—Same, ‘The Triumph of Religion” and“ the 
Triumph of Science.” Two grand gallery pictures. 1,250florins Bought 
in ?—Leonardo da Vinci, “La Colombine.” A very splendid and pre- 
cious picture. Contended for by France, Russia, Prussia, Belgium, 
&c., and many amateurs; but Russia prevailed. 40,000 florins. —Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, “‘ Leda.” A very splendid composition, and most beau- 
tifully preserved. 24,500 florins. Believed to be for one of the Royal 
family of Holland. 27 4 
School of Bruges.—Rubens, “‘ Christ giving the Keys to St. Peter. 
A most splendid and highly finished picture. 18,000 florins. Mr. Mor- 
som, for the Marquis of Hertford. —Rubens, ‘* The Holy Trinity.” 7,000 
florins. Believed for one of the Royal family.—Same, ‘ The Tribute 
Money,” a most magnificent picture. 8,950 florins. For one of the 
Royal family.—Same, “ La Chasse au Sanglier.” 20,000 florins. For 
one of the Royal Family.—Same, Portrait of the Baron Henri de Vicq 
One of the finest portraits ever painted. For the gallery of the Louvre. 
7,025 florins. —Same, Portrait of Marie dei’Medici. 3,960 florins.— 
Same, The Archduke Albert, and the Queen Isabella of Spain. 6,200 
florins. For one of the Royal Family.—Vandyke, Portraits of Philippe 
le Roy and Madame le Roy. For these two magnificent portraits there 
was a long and determined competition for nearly an hour. After the 
many had dropped off it was kept up on account of three or four Royal 
galleries to 40,000 florins; the race then was between “ the Emperor” 
and ‘‘ the Marquis.” The victory was declared at 63,600 florins! ** for 
the Marquis of Hertford,” which was followed by a general cheer.— 
Vandyke, Portrait of Martin Pepin. 4,500 florins. For Brussels Gal- 
lery.—Same, ‘‘ La Madeleine,” very beautiful. Mr. Dingwall, 2,500 flor. 


Rare Bust or Mitton.—Mr. Labouchere has recently purchased a 
marble bust of Milton, made, it is said, from the life by an Italian seulp- 
tor during the poet’s visit to Italy. The sum paid—200 guineas—and 
the known tase of Mr. Labouchere speak in favour of the excel- 
lence of thé bust as a work of Art, and also in favour ofits authenticity. 


A very fine — 2,700 
i 





TwentieTH MeerinG oF THE British AssociATION FOR THE 
Apvancement or Scrence.—The order of proceeding at this Twen- 
tieth Meeting of the British Association has followed the old prece- 
dents, adapted to the resources and suggestions of the particular lo- 
cality, The summary of these proceedings is as follows.—On Wednes- 
day, the 31st of July, the General Committee assembled, and the first 
General Meeting was held in the evening. On Thursday, business be- 

an, as usual, in all the Sections; and in the evening Prof. Bennett 
Gelivered a Lecture, in the Music Hall, on the passage of the blood 

through the minute vessels of animals, in connexion with nutrition.— 
On Friday an excursion party, to the number of about seventy, started 
under the direction of Mr. R Chambers, to visit Corstorphine Hill and 
Arthur's Seat. They examined the groovings on the western face of 
Corstophine Hill, and the striv on the sandstone near Ravelstone. They 
afterwards visited Arthur’s Seat and St. Margaret’s where they exami- 
ned the striated rocks and stones. In the evening there was a Conver- 
sazione and promenade in the Music Hall.—We should mention that the 
Prince’s Street Gardens were open at all times to the members of the 
Association.—On Saturday, no business was done in the Sections,—but 
the day was devoted toexcursions. One to North Berwick and the Bass 
Rock mustered more than two hundred members. On arriving at North 

Berwick, Mr. Daniel Wilson led a detachment of his party to the Bass ; 

whilst others passed onward to Tantallon, the ancient stronghold of the 
Douglasses, under the guidance of Dr. Adams and Mr. Seton. They 
visited, too, the Castle of Dirleton, founded by the great Anglo-Norman 
house of De Vaux, and said to have been reduced to its present shat- 
tered state by the Parliamentary General Lambert. A projected ex- 
cursion to the Pentland Hills was all but a failure in consequence of 
some misarrangement about the carriages,—and, as regards the main 
body of the intending excursionists, resolved itself into a geological 
ramble round the neighbourhood of Edinburgh,—embracing, of cuurse, 
the Calton Hilland Arthur’s Seat. This ramble was scientifically il- 
lustrated by Mr. Maclaren. On the same day, an extra Horticultural 
Exhibition was held in the Experimental Gardens, Inverleith, to which 
members of the British Association had free admission.—On Monday 
afternoon, the General Committee held a meeting for the purpose of fix- 
ing the time and place of their next meeting, and of electing the office- 
bearers for next year: and on the same afternoon, upwards of two 
hundred members dined together in the Hopetoun Rooms, Sir David 
Brewster preiting. In the evening, Dr. Mantell delivered a Lecture 
on the extinct birds of New Zealand, in the Musie Hall, to a numerous 
audience. On Tuesday evening, there was a second full-dress prome- 
nade and Soirée in the Music Hall. On Wednesday, the General Com- 
mittee assembled to sanction the grants that had passed the Committee 
of Recommendations :—and in the afternoon of the same day the con- 
cluding General meeting of the Association, for the accustomed cere- 
monial proceedings, was held.—This meeting brought the proceedings 
of the Twentieth Congress toaclose. _ 

Ipswich is the appointed place of meeting for 1851.—The ex-Presi- 
dent, G. Arry, Esq., the Astronomer-Royal, was appointed President 
for the next year; and the following parties were appointed office- 
bearers :— 

Vice-Presidents,—The Right Hon. Lord Rendlesham, the Bishop of Nerwich, 
Rev. Prof. Henslow, Rev. Prof. Sedgwick, Sir J. Boileau, Bart., Sir W. Middle- 

on, Bart., Sir J. G. Cobbold, Esq. M.P., and T. B. Western, Esq., Secretaries,— 
G.Ransom, Esq., C. May, Esq., C. D. Sims, Esq-, and G. A. Biddell, Esq. Trea- 
surer—J. B. Alexander, Esq. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen were appointed as the Coun- 
cil for the ensuing year :— 

Sir H. De la Beche, Prof. E. Forbes, Prof, Graham, Mr. Green, Mr. Hutton, Mr. 
Gassiot, Sir C. Lyell, Sir C. Malcolm, Prof. Owen, Mr. G, R. Porter, Mr, Hopkins, 
Col. Sykes, Prof.W heatstone, Sir C. Lemon, Sir P. Egerton, Lord Wrottesley, tne 
Duke of Argyll, Dr, Daubeny, Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity, Rev. W. C, Har- 
court, Dr. Robinson, Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Sir W. Jardine, Prof, Faraday, and Sir J. 
Richardson. 

Few meetings of the British Associatiou have been more entirely suc- 
cessful than the one just closed. If any doubt could now be enter- 
tained of the progressive usefulness of this great body, it would be re- 
moved by a comparison of the Edinburgh meeting just one with the 
first meeting in the same place. The discussions were of a more eleva-' 
ted character,—the papers more valuable: and in every instance it has 
been felt that the Association has done much to create the spirit in 
which so much has been achieved for science. Edinburgh, in respect 
of its University, the love of science that pervades its population, and 
its beautiful and interesting situation, is well suited as a site for the 
meetings of the Association. The entertainments given by public bo- 
dies and private individuals maintained the character of the Scotch for 
hospitality. In this instance it has not been the titled men, but the 
learned and scientific who have taken the lead. 





WILL OF THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


The will of the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel has been proved at 
Doctors’-Commons by the three executors, namely, Colonel Peel, the 
Right Hon. Mr. Goulburn (member for Cambridge University), and the 
Right Hon. Sir J. Hobhouse. The will is dated March 8, 1842, and 
extends over upwards of 50 sheets of brief paper. He bequeaths to each 
of his executors a legacy of £1,000, and alsoa legacy of £3,000 to Lady 
Peel, to be paid immediately after his decease. He also bequeaths to 
her her jewels and ornaments, as also such articles of furniture, plate, 
carriages, horses, &c., in his residence at Whitehall as she may choose 
to select; and for her to occupy such residence during her life. In de- 
fault of her doing so he directs the house to be let, and the rent to be 

roduced thereby to be paid to her. After her death he directs the 
ote togo to his eldest son, the present Sir Robert Peel. His pictures 
at Drayton he directs his trustees to hold in trust for the person who 
would, for the time being, be entitled to the poaeee or receipt of the 
rents and profits of his house at Drayton ; all his books, prints, furni- 
ture, and household stores, farming stock, &c., he bequeaths to the 

resent baronet. Upon Miss Eliza Peel attaining the age of 25 years, 

e directs a sum of £25,000 stock to be invested for her benefit, the 
dividends thereon to be paid to her during her life, and on her death 
to be divided amongst her issue (if any) in the usual manner. The late 
Sir Robert Peel provided for future daughters in a similar way. All 
his personal property he bequeaths to his executors, in trust to realize 
the same, onl first to pay his debts, feneraland testamentary expenses, 
and the legacies given by his will, or any codicils, and to invest the re- 
sidue for the benefit of ali his present and future sons who should attain 
the age of 25 years, except the son who should for the time being be 
heir male of his body, subject to a provision for bringing into hotchpot 
certain estates situate at Sutton Coldfield and Hampton-in-Arden ; if 


no son (other than the eldest or heir male) should attain 25 years an! 
either survive him or di¢ in his lifetime leaving issue living, the resi- 











due he directs to be in trust for the eldest son or heir male. He directs 
his trustees to raise annual sums for every daughter who should not 
have attained 25 years, or married, and from 18 to 25 years he directs 
an allowance to be made to each of them, and the balance to be paid to 
Lady Peel for their maintenance and education. The testator refers to 
his marriage settlement, and appoints a sum of £1,000 thereby settled. 
He then devises certain freehold estates in Sutton Coldfield and the ma- 
nor of Hampton-in-Arden, and all other hereditaments belonging to him 
at the time of his death in Arden, to his son Mr. Frederick Peel ; if he 
dies under the age of 25, or after that age, in testator’s lifetime, with- 
out leaving issue living at Sir Robert Peel's death, the same to go to his 
son William Peel, and so on in similar events to other sons, with a pro- 
viso that whoever took such estates should bring the value of the 
same into his share of the residuary estate ; and in case no sons or the 
issue of any should become entitled to the estates, the same to go to 
his eldest son : if he dies under 25 years of age, or having attained that 
age in the testator’s life, without leaving any issue at his death, the 
estates to go to his oldest daughter for her life, then to her sons and 
daughters equally, failing such issue to his next daughter for her life, 
then her issue, ani failing such issue to the same uses in favour of after- 
born daughters and their childaen successively. 

If Mr. Frederick Peel or any other son should become heir male, or 
heir male apparent, before the last mentioned estates should vest in 
him, the same estates are to go to the person next entitled, as if he had 
died under 25. He then devises his estate in the Isle of Thanet and 
estate at Cumberford, in Stafforshire, to his trustees for sale, and the 
produce thereof to form part of his residuary estate. The will contains 
the usual power to grant leases until the estates devised vest. While 
his sons are under 25 the trustees are directed to receive the income 
and accumulate the same, with a proviso against accumulations for 
more than 21 years. A small property, called Cawnes Flat, he devises 
to the uses as concerns the holding of the manor of Drayton Bassett. 
All his other real estates he devises to his eldest son, the present Sir 
Robert Peel, for his life ; then to the use of his sons successively, and, 
failing such issue, to his next son in a similar manner, and then to 
other sons and daughters in like manner, and failing all such issue to 
the present Sir Robert Peel and other sons and daughters successively, 
and failing all such issue to the same uses as are declared concerning 
his estate at Drayton Bassett, and that any person who should become 
tenant in tail who was born in the late Sir Robert Peel’s lifetime to 
take the estate for life only, and then to his sons in tail male, and while 
such tenants are under 21 the trustees are empowered to receive rents, 
&c., and make advances for maintenanee, &c., and to accumulate the 
residue of income. Powers to tenants for life and to his trustees dur- 
ing their minority to grant leases, &c., and to sell and exchange estates 
and lay out the produce in the purchase of other lands, and the income 
to be paid to the person who would have taken the rents of the estate. 
The will contains the usual provision for the appointment of new 
trustees to his will, and the mode of appointment and indemnification 
and protection to the trustees in the usual manner, and power for 
maintenance and advancement in life of children. 

By acodicil dated the 14th day of June, 1842, the late right hon. 
baronet bequeaths legacies to two of his stewards, and to some of his 
stewards, if in his service at thetime of his death, a year’s salary each ; 
to other stewards and to each of his servants and labourers in his em- 
ployment at the time of his death the following legacies,—to each of 
his stewards (other than as aforesaid), if they have been in his service 
ten years, one year’s salary,—if less half a-year's salary ; to his head 
gardener und each of his other domestic servants who shall have been 
in his service ten years one year’s wages,—if a less period, half a-year’s 
wages. 

o each under-gardener, farm labourer, and other out-door servants 
who shall at the time of his death have been in his employment regu- 
larly for ten years, 10/. ; if a less period, 5/. only. All such legacies 
to be paid within three months after his decease. He also bequeaths 
to his executors 200/. for the poor of the parish of Tamworth (except- 
ing the townships of Fazeby, Bouchell, and Wilnecote). 150/. for the 
poor in last named excepted townships, 100/. for the same class in the 
og of Drayton Bassett, 100/. for ditto in the parish of Kingsbury, 

0/. for the same in the parish of Hampton-in-Arden, 50/. for ditto in 
the township of Oswaldwistle, Lancaster, 100/. for same or any other 
detached estate belonging to him and not situate in the places before- 
named or who may be or have been employed thereon, or resident in 
the neighbourhood, such respective sums to be applied during the first 
or first and second winter after his decease, free of legacy duty. 

By a further codicil, executed in 1844, the testator directs an estate 
at Baughley to be sold, and the produce thereof to form part of the re- 
siduary estate. 

And by a further codicil, executed on the 24th of March, 1849, which 
relates solely to his literary possessions, he bequeaths all his manu- 
scripts and correspondence, which he states he presumes to be of great 
value, as showing the character of great men of his age, unto Lord Ma- 
hon and Mr. Cardwell, with the fullest powers to destroy such as they 
think fit ; and he directs that his correspondence with Her Majesty 
and her Consort and himself shall not be published during their lives 
without their express consent first had and obtained, for them (the 
trustees) to make arrangements for the safe custody and for the publi- 
cation of such of them as they may think fit, and to giveall or any of 
them to public institutions; and the codicil contains general directions 
for the custody of such as shall not be disposed of in such manner. 
Bequeaths to Lord Mahon and Mr. Cardwell 1,000/. upon trust, to in- 
vest and to apply the income, and the principal if required, in the exe- 
cution of his wishes for carrying them out. The trust is expressly 
limited against perpetuities. The codicil also contains the usual pow- 
ers for the indemnity of trustees, and also for their new appointment. 
Sir Robert Peel also bequeaths to each of Lord Mahon and Mr. Card- 
well a legacy as a recompense for their trouble and pains in such 
matters. 

The probate duty that has been paid to Government is £6,000. 





FATAL AND REMARKABLE ACCIDENT. 


On the 6th ult., Mr. J. W. Dutton, the eldest son of the Hon. J. W. 
Dutton, of Bibury house near Fairford, Gloucestershire, and grandson 
of Lord Sherborne, with three other gentlemen and some guides (head- 
ed by the enterprising Johann Lauener, of Lauterbrunnen), left Inter- 
lachen to hunt chamois amongst the mountains of the Bernese Ober- 
land in the neighbourhood of the Blumlis \lp and Jungfrau. The day 
succeeding their departure they were detained by inclement weather 
at some chalets, only inhabited by cowherds in the height of summer. 
On the 8th they proceeded to range a district between the Schilthom 
and the Tschingelham for chamois. During the day two of the party 
left and returned to Interlachen, being tired of the sport, leaving Mr. 
Dutton and Mr. Ward Jackson, a gentleman from Cleveland in York- 
shire, who alone were anxious to pursue it. On the morning of Fri- 
day the 4th they left at 4 a.m. a chalet, where they had slept, in the 
Seefinenthal, and proceeded over the Furke, a pass separating the Kien- 
thal from the Seefinenthal; thence they went along over a large tract 
of snow, the extreme head of the Kienthal, and crossed an intermediate 
ridge of steep rocks into the Gamschithal, which is a tributary to the 
Kienthal. Some chamois being descried at a great distance the party 
remained at a certain point, whilst Lauener took a long circuit, hoping 
to drive them in the direction of the rifles. Upwards of an hour anda 
half was required to accomplish this, which was an unsuccessful attempt, 
on account of the chamois having scented him. Upon the occasion of 
the party leaving their point of view to join Lauener the following sad 
accident occurred :—Mr. Dutton, being slightly cold, gave his rifle to 
a guide to carry that he might more effectually use his Alpine staff in 
descending diagonally the steep incline of the mountain, covered with 
loose slaty deposit upon its rocky face. Mr. Dutton having slipped 
whilst placing his foot upon a piece of rock, fell upon his left thigh and 
hip, and at the same moment the guide, who was immediately behind 
him, carrying his rifle, stooped to break his fall and prevent his slid- 
ing down the slope. The fastening by which the leather sling was at- 
tached to the rifle was not strong, and slightly out of repair. Mr. Dut- 
ton was seen endeavouring to improve it upon two occasions—one, the 
day before; the other on the fatal morning. The movement of the 
guide in order to save Mr. Dutton had the effect of causing a strain up- 
on the sling more than it could bear. It accordingly gave way, the 
rifle fell from him and dropped down the slope, pointing straight up it. 
Allthe party, viz., Mr. Dutton, Mr. Jackson, and the three guides, 
were then close together. Scarcely a moment had elapsed when one 


barrel went off, and the ball must have passed among them; scarcely ; 


another moment passed ere the secon’ barrel went off (the rifle not be- 
ing at more than a distance of about five yards). This second explosion 
was with more deadly effect, for poor Mr. Dutton was shot through the 
stomach. His first request was to be carried down to the snow, and to 
the edge of it, therefore, he was taken. Mr. Jackson having endeav- 
oured to stanch the wound as best he might with few materials, imme- 
diately dispatched one of the guides to Interlachen, to Mr. Dutton’s 
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travelling companion, the Hon. J. ©. Murray, with a 
ceed with medical aid to the village of Kien, the ret place doy! th ‘ 
Kienthal where any, even rude, accommodation was to be obtained. 
Mr. Jackson being informed by the guides that some materials might be 
obtained from some chalets at a moderate distance, sent another : uid 
off for the purpose of regaining it. After waiting above an hows ° ; 
man arrived with two poles and a sheet, bringing word that it mi he 
be some hours before further assistance could be got. This bein 7 
case, Mr. Jackson deemed it better to commence transporting his A “ 
— with the four individuals the party then consisted of The, 
ad first to ascend 1,000 or more feet (this being about 7,000 feet ab *y 
the sea) to repass the before-mentioned ridge of rocks, and tnen to _ 
scend for nearly two miles diagonally over snow, which towards the 
bottom was extremely slippery. Whilst passing over it the cowh ‘i 
saw at a distance one of his cows in rather a dangerous position of. i 
spite of bribery. entreaties, and threats, left the party to continue = 
best they might, their difficult route, rendered much more go by thei. 
being so greatly overweighted. Further details would only prove that 
after passing the snow, their route was still steep and fatiguing 80 
much so, that it occupied, from first to last, nearly eleven hours to 
convey the wounded man toKien He bore the whole journey with the 
most patient and determined resignation, being from the first convinced 
that his wound was mortal. It was, indeed, always too evident. Mr 
Murray, with two medical men, had arrived shortly after the party 
reached Kien, when their united opinion was, that nothing eoabl aon, 
him, and that had the accident occurred where medical aid was close at 
hand, life could not have been prolonged morethanone hour. The ball 
had entered the under part of the right thigh, and proceeding through 
the intestines and bladder, had come out under the left rib, near ¢ e 
hip. Mr. Dutton expired, after continuing to bear up with the most 
admirable fortitude, at 9 a.m. on Saturday, the 10th. His remains 
were conveyed to Interlachen the same day, and were interred in the 
beautiful little Protestant churchyard of Stieg, one mile distance be- 
ing followed to the grave by the English visitors, among whom he had 
during his stay excited a lively interest. 





Tue Duxe or WELLINGTON AND THE Late Sir Roserr Pee..— 
We find the following interesting illustrations of the political intimacy 
so long subsisting between the above illustrious men, in an advertise- 
ment of a new engraving about to be publishedin London. The artist, 
Winterhalter, in 1844 painted for the Queen a picture representing the 
Duke and Sir Robert standing together in one of the Royal apartments 
of Windsor Castle. The subject will be a popular one. 


On the 23d of agen 1810, Sir Robert Peel, then in his 21st year, 
delivered his first speech in Parliament, in seconding the address to the 
Throne. He thus spoke of Lord Wellington :— 


“In a bloody and unequal contest he established by one most brilliant evidence 
the comparative bravery of the British soldier, and gained for his troops the just 
and well merited praise which we have been accustomed to give to our armies when 
they met the enemy. Let what may be said ofthe British army in Spain, or of it 
commanders, I do say it has afforded a glorious example which I hee in future days 
others will strive tu equal, though they may not be able to excel it.” 


On a subsequent occasion, March 11, 1811, he declared his sentiments 
as follows :— 


“When I reflect on the venal abuse which has been disseminated against that il 
lustrious individual, I do hope that ifa momentary irritation should ruffle his tem 
per on seeing those malicious effusions, he will console himself with the reflection 
of the general feeling which exists in his favour at home—among Britons—his coun. 
trymen and fellow patriots—who will not fail to remember that he resigned all the 
comforts of domestic life to fight their battles and detend their liberties. His glory 
will not be tarnished by the envy of rivals or the voice of faction, and I Pr mack the 
sanguine expectatioz that the day will come when the British Commander will be 
hailed by the unanimous voice of bis countrymen, with the sentiment addressed on 
another memorable occasion to another illustrious character, Invidiam gloria su- 
perasti.” 


On the death of Mr. Cinning in the autumn of 1827, the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel entered office as Premier and Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. Catholic emancipation was the first 
fruit of that alliance, proposed by both Ministers in the face of declar- 
ed pledges, and former adverse convictions. Here the doctrine of ex- 
pediency first arose in all its salutary influence, safe shield for him 
whose hand grasps the sword of honour. The angry controversies of 
that period awakened in Sir Robert Peel those philosophic faculties 
which then—and on a late memorable occasion—carried him on to the 
fiat of posterity—as a reward for the trials of the hour. 


On the 4th of February, 1830, he thus placed on record his views on 
the duty of a Ministry :— 

«From my experience of public life I am convinced of nothing more than of the 
arrogance of the binding oneself to any one set of opinions. To me it appears much 
better to look at every measure solely with reference to its own merits, uninfluenced 
by the ties of party, or by any preconceived opinion on the subject. Iam ready to 
adopt that principle, I shall always be ready to abandon opinions when proved to 
be ogres and on the contrary, I shall always support those which I conceive to be 
right.” 

On the dismissal of the Melbourne Administration in the year 1834, 
the Duke of Wellington showed his deference to Sir Robert Peel, by dis- 
charging every officer of the State pro tempore, until the arrival of Sir 
Robert from Italy enabled the Duke to place in his hands the task of 
constructing a Ministry. That conduct called from Sir Robert Peel the 
following tribute in his speech at the Mansion-house, Dec. 23, 1834. 
He said :-— 

“I ask you what brought this country to that pinacle of military glory on which it 
stood during the last war, what preserved us from the proverbial inconstancy of 
fartune ? | eo not the number of an army; it was not the lines established here, 
nor the fortifications erected there, it was not the military skill and conduct that 
made victory the certain consequence of battle, but it was in conjunction with the 
native valour of British troops, the confidence reposed in one magic and immortal 
name. And when the Government of this country was suddenly changed, what 
was it that made the whole community acquiesce with silent approbation in the de- 
cision of one man, to obey the appeal of his Sovereign, and to fill for atime with 
his single person the great chasm in the public service of the State? It was an ir- 
resistible and spontaneous confidence in bis undaunted resolution, and in that pure 
and disinterested singleness uf purpose which led the same man who had shown 
himself ready in a crisis of extraordinary difficul:y to assume power at the com 
mand of his Sovereign, acting solely upon his own suggestion and advice to re 
linquish it.” 

In resigning office on the 11th May, 1835, to the Duke of Wellington 
he appealed as the leading support of his political existence — 

“The chief eonsolation I have had in holding office, the chief reward I retain 
on relinquishing it, is the proud reflection that I have had the good fortune of 
being connected in civillife with that illustrious man whose fame exceeds that of any 
other conqueror, a man from whom I have never been one moment estranged by 
any difference on political subjects, and with whom my connexion has never been 
embittered by the slightest effusion of petty jealousy. I am gratified by the thought, 
connected as I have been with him in the civil service of the Crown, that I shall 
have my name transmitted with his to after ages. This is the chief pride, the 
dearest gratification of my heart. ; 

Before again entering on that Ministry in which even his past life 
failed to herald his future career, he thus spoke on Sir John Yarde 
Baller’s motion, July 31, 1840:— 

“ Above all other encouragements, above all other distinctions, I shall have the 
proud satisfaction of acting in entire and cordial concert with that illustrious man 
on whose right hand I have stood throughout tue varying fortunes of the past con 
tests of recent years, who is still devoting faculties unimpaired by time to the ser 
vice of a grateful country, an] achieving a reputation as a statesman but inferior 
to his pre-eminent fame as a warrior, through the exercise of the same quslities ; 
‘rare in their separate excellence, wonderful in their combinations,’ which crow ne 
his military triumphs, the same acuteness, the same sagacity, the same patienc “ 
eee ae courage, the love of justice, the love of truth, the noble simplicity © 
mind, without fear and without reproach. 

In connexion with his own death the following remarks delivered Dec. 
8, 1837, on the Civil List Debate, have a touching significance :— 

« i ife—the life ef intellectual labour and care—the briefness © 
the ppb of the death of many of thosewho have reached the suminit 
of precarious power in this country. Look back upon the history of great — 
from 1804 10 1830, a period of 26 years, and you will find that death has swep 
away all the Ministers, with two exception, who have successively presided over 
the destinies of this country — that eventful period, and that the united wenger 
of office by these two emoraces three out of 26 years. Call to mind pe Tepe - 
Canning, of Castlereagh, of Liverpool, whose deaths were hastened by their te 
tedness to their country. I shall never forget the words addressed to ose Af 
Lord Liverpool, but a few days before that fatal blow whica caused his _ 
when I remarked te him with satisfaction that I thought him looking pee t " 
I had seen him for some time previously. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘no man knows w _ 
is to be Prime Minister of England for 17 years, and never during that perio . 
have received the post in the morning without a feeling of anxiety and appre 
hension.” 





Hanpsome Presents.—We saw at Stevenson's yeoterdag, - wl 
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recen i hat pl Th f silver lined 
t visit of our citizens to that place. ey are of silver lin 
a an beautifully chased. Upon the cover is inscribed—‘*‘ From 


he. ayor and Aldermen and city officers of Buffalo, to Hon. George 
Gurnett, Mayor of Toronto,” and res —— the names of the com- 
0 each. A special messenger 


i f arrangements. They cost 
mittee watched ibis morning to make the presentation, which will take 
cal Toronto friends not a little by surprise. But certainly, if ever a 
body of gentlemen deserved to be remembered by some such kindly 
token, for their unwearied and successful efforts to please and make 
happy, it is the Mayor and committee of arrangements of Toronto.— 
Bupalo Coml. Adv. 

PARLIAMENTRY Monument ro Sir R. Peru.—We have already 
spoken of the large sums raising all over the country for monuments 
toSir Robert Peel,—and remember no case in our time of a demonstra- 

ion so eminently national. [tis fitting, of course, that the most re- 
markable expression of this universal sentiment should be in the metro- 
lis; and if the monument to be there erected does justice to the great 
Ly which it is designed tocommemorate, we shall bave a work of which 
the country may be proud. In order that this may be the case, it is 
more than ordinarily important that the spirit of jobbery—a familiar 
at too many of our great works—shall be forbidden to approach the 
Peel testimonial. Now, letter which appeared some days since in the 
Times is calculated to arouse—and, we hope, will arouse—suspicion. 
itis there announced that, in reply to a question of Mr. C. B. Wall, 
Lord John Russell stated that the perce of competition is not to be 
applied to this work. He affirmed that the sculptor was not yet selec- 
oT bat that “* Ais wish was, that it should be in the hands of some 
artist acquainted with the lineaments of Sir Robert Peel.” With the 
copious precedents which we have as interpreters of such language as 
this, it is impossible to escape the impression that a particular artist is 
intended to be here pon oe This argument ofa minute and 
especial qualification beforehand has a most suspicious look. We beg 
to inform Lord John Russell that the likeness of Sir Robert. Peel is but 
one incident on such a monument as should express the national grief 
and the national estimation in the first city of the empire,—and, more- 
over, that there is sufficient general acquaintance with the features of 

Sir Robert Peel amongst a// the sculptors of the metropolis, and abun- 

dant materials out of which to refresh their memories, to make any of 

them competent to execute the work on that minor score. — There is no 
difficulty whatever in preserving faithfully and ably the lineaments of 

Sir Robert, either in marble or in bronze. The portrait at Drayton by 

Sir Thomas Lawrence and the bust by Chantrey in the possession of 

the Earl of Aberdeen are the two best likenesses of the deceased states- 
man, and the two particular representations of him on which his por- 
trait-statue should be founded.—All this is so obvious—the particular 
laying down of Lord John’s qualification has so little general propriety, 
that it is difficult not to apply it to a personality. That Sir Robert 
Peel sat to this artist or to that should not be made the ground of claim 
for his having the work assigned to him. If awork of art be wanted, 
let the monument be given to the sculptor who produces the finest model, 
—if likeness only is wanted, the modeller at Madame Tussaud’s may 
serve the turn. We have three very fine portrait statues in this coun- 
try: Sir Isaac Newton, by Roubiliac, at Trinity College, Cambridge,— 
the great Lord Mansfield, by Flaxman, in Westminster Abbey.—and 
Cyril Jackson, by Chantrey, in Christ Church, Oxford. The Newton 
was composed from pictures by Kneller and Jervas, and from a cast 
after death ; the Mansfield was composed from the picture by Sir Josh- 
ua Reynolds ; and the Cyril Jackson from a picture (we believe by 
Owen) and from an indifferent cast after death. —Let us be careful that 
we do not throw away the sum which we have voted (5,250/.) on a work 
of art that will justify the observation ofthe great foreign sculptor 
now amongst us for the first time,—thut here in England we waste un- 
paralleled execution in marble in carrying out the commonest combina- 
tions of the fancy.—Lord John Russell should be told that the public 
are very weary of arbitrary appropriations,-—aud of the sort of results 
that have come of them ; and there never was acase of the kind in 
which they have been more disposed to resent anarrow dictation than 
they will be in this. Out ofa universal sympathy, as we have said, 
comes the demand that calls this art into exercise,—and the public have 

a right to the very best art that competition can produce. The nation is 

entitled to choose its own sculptor this time if ever it was. To make 

the monumental expression of its deep and spontaneous feeling a piece 
of private patronage, is an insult to the feeling itself.—Neither if this 
were not so, can we afford to intrust Lord John Russell with the farming 
of the public taste. —We hope the matter will be jealously watched.— 
and that a wide and generous impulse will not be allowed to feed a 
“ job.” —Atheneum, August 17. 








Puxcn’s Review or THE Session.—-The following epistle, called 
“Master John’s Holiday letter,” is a tolerably pungent bit of satire. 
Downing Street Classical and Commercial Academy, 
August 13th, 1851. 


My Dear Guarpian, Mr. Puncu.—Now the holidays are ap- 
proaching, I take up my pen to write you an account of the way in 
which I have been pursuing my studies, and have been going on and 
conducting myself generally this half year.—I am very sorry indeed 
to be compelled to inform you that I have made very little improvement, 
and I am afraid that you and all my friends will be extremely dissatis- 
fied with my progress.—In my Algebra I have remained quite station- 
ary, owing to my want of zeal and diligence, which has prevented me 
from using the application requisite to enable me to understand the 
Representation of Numbers. Accordingly, I have made no attempt, I 
am ashamed to say, to solve that problem, which you are so anxious to 
have settled, of the enlargement of the suffrage.—With regard to my 
Classics, all I have to mention is, that in common with the rest of the 
Class, I have had much difficulty with my Greek; but we flatter our- 
selves that we got out of that nicely.—My Arithmetic has given me 
some trouble, and would have given me more if I had attended to it much, 
instead of neglecting it greatly. With the kind assistance of my school- 
fellow Woon, however, Lhave got over one little sum in subtraction, hav- 
ing taken the duty on bricks from the amount of taxation. I had also 
the Window-Tax, and the taxes on Paper and News, set me to subtract ; 
but I couldn’t do either of these sams ; I fear you willsay, because you 
did not try. On the other hand. | have done a very heavy sum in com- 
sey addition, which came to £12,000. This was nota regular task ; 

ut I cannot say that I did it of my own accord; and, to confess the 
truth, it was an imposition. 

I have been frequently punished—although not so often as I know I 
deserved. I have had several floggings, both in this House and in the 
other; and I hope the correction I have received, will do me good, and 
cause me to be a better boy, and mind what is said to me.—I have not 
behaved at all well to the new boy that you recommended some time 
ago, NarHan. I have neglected to introduce him to the other boys ; 
and when he tried to mix with them of himself, I stopped him, and have 
ps him off for another half year— With a deep sense of 1ny remissness, 

acknowledge that when a small number of meddlesome Puritanical 
boys shut up the Post Office on Sunday, I stood by, and did not exert 
myself to prevent them, as I might have done.—To make amends for my 
defiviencies in other respects, | have endeavoured to distinguish myself 
in Eiocution ; but as I am aware that you think nothing of mere talk- 
ing, I shall say no more about that.—Begging you to accept my duty 
and respect, and to present the same to my indulgent friend and patron, 
Mr. But, and hoping next year to turn over a new leaf, and behave 
in @ way more deserving your approbation, believe me, my dear guar- 
dian. «Your dutiful Ward, Joun Russe.” 


P.S. My holiday task is a question in Cyphering, “‘ To adjust the 
Income Tax according to the Rule of Proportion.” It is very hard, 
and will keep me in and make my head ache; and I hope you will inter- 
cede, and get me excused irom doing it. 





; Evropran LonGEvity GroGRAPHICALLY ConsiIDERED.—Some cu- 
rious statistics as to geographical distribution of health and disease have 
been recently published. According to them generally, both in coun- 
tries and in cities, the chances of longevity are greatly in favour of the 
more northerly latitudes. Near the top of the scale are Norway, 
sweden, and parts of England. Of cities, the lowest in the list in this 
ay is Vienna, and the highest is London. A cool or cold climate 
Wh the sea is the most favourable situation for health and longevity. 

ile formerly one out of every 30 of the population of England, 

ae and Germany died in each year, now the average is one in 45. 

he pe of life in England have nearly doubled within 80 years. 
bu “* ondoners may certainly be long-lived, as this account makes out, 
i Hood said of himself) they are, I think, generally resembling pre 
al old port wine, of a bad colour with very little body, thut is, a 
pretahere ny ofa = eae ty (except that the nasal 

ce may have a roseate tint), and a f, in 
its Proportions.—Corresp. NV. ¥. Albion. oi gs etlemmaaade 








Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 93, sy W. C.- (Naval Academy, Baltimore,) 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 92, 





White, Black. 
1.QtoQKt3 P tks P 
2.Q@wkK B38 P moves 
3. Qto K 4checkmate. 





Appointments. 


Mr. R. J. Macintosh, Lt.-Gov. of St. Christopher, to be Governor and Com. 
mander.in-Chief of the Leeward Islands, in the room of Governor Higginson, ap- 
pointed to the Mauritius, and to be succeeded by Mr. E. H. Dramond Hay, Presi- 
dent and senior member of Council of the Virgin Islands.—Mr. A. R, Hollings- 
worth to be Receiver General for British Guiana. 


AUD. 


OnpNance ExPERIMENTS.—The experiments carried on at the new range on 
the Essex coast on Wednesday last, in the presence of the Marquis of Anglesey, 
Master-General of the Ordnance, Lord Clarence Paget, Rear Adm. M. Fitzhard- 
inge Berkeley, C.B., Major-Gen. Lacey, Col. Dundas, C. B., and Lieut-Col. Chal- 
mer, were made for the purpose of testing two new inventions, one submitted by 
Major Cavalli, an artillery officer in the Sardinian service, and the other by Mr. 
Worroudoff. Major Cavalli’s piece or ordnance, a 32-pounder gun, is very light, 
being only about three tons, including the gun carriage. Mr. Worrondoff’s gun 
and carriage weighs about eight tons. Both guns are similar in principle in load- 
ing at the breech, and the chambers for loading held securely by the insertion ofa 
quoin on the right side of the breech, which is inserted in Mr. Worrondoff’s gun 
with the greatest ease by one man, butin Major Cavalli’s gun the quoin had to be 
knocked out, which occupied longer time betwixt the firing. The shot fired were 
cast in the conical or sugar-loaf form, similar to the rifle balls of Mr. Lancaster for 
long ranges. On firing, Major Cavalli’s and Mr. Worrondofl’s guns, with a charge 
of 10lbs. of powder, and one of the usual service 32-pounder guns, the two former 
were found to range considerably more than two miles, and the shot from both guns 
to proceed fully 300 yards greater range before they touched the ground than the 
shot from the common service 32-pounder. The same results was obtained in se- 
veral rounds, and the charges of powder in Major Cavalli's and Mr. Worrond.ff’s 
guns were reduced to &lbs. in each, and then tried in comparison with the common 
service gun, retaining the charge of 10lbs. The result was still in favourof Major 
Cavalli’s and Mr. Worrondofi’s guns, as they, under reduced charges, carried the 
shot fully fitty yards further than the 32-pounder, with a charge of 10ibs. Both 
Major Cavalli's and Mr. Worrondoff’s guns were mounted on carriages having fa- 
cilities for one man ioading each, and afterwards being able to move the gun toa 
considerable angle to direct it against a steamer passing quickly, which is attained 
by elevating and depressing screws, and by a motion from side to side, on a prin- 
ciple nearly similar tothe plan submitted by Captain the Honoarable W. KE. Fitz- 
maurice, although very different in detail. The experiments were considered very 
satisfactory, and the Master-General, Rear-Admiral Berkeley, and the members 
of the select committee were much gratified with the result. The practice ground 
had been measured off to the extent of two miles and a quarter pares to the ex- 
periments, but the range being then much further, it has now been measured off, 
and posts put up, to the extent of upwards of three miles. During the preliminary 
trials, one of the guns met witha slight injury at the chamber, owing it was suppos- 
ed, to some deficiency in the casting of the metal, and when it was sent to the Roy- 
al Arsenal to be repaired, two inches were cut off instead cfmending it, which has 
proved of great service, as it is now better than it was originally.—London paper, 


16th wilt, 
Navy. 


Rear-Adimiral Moresby, C.B., is to succeed Rear Admiral Hornby as Com- 
mander-iu-chief of the Pacitic station. 

Promotion.—Commr N. Vansittart of the Frolic, 16, to be Captain. 

APPOINTMENTS.—To the Albion, 90, at Plymouth, Lts. P. Chase, and 8. B. 
Piers.—To the Retribution, steam frigate, Chaplain, Rev. A. Salkeld. Lts. G. A. 
Willes, (first) and J. 8. Darell—To the Dauntless, screw sloop, at Portsmouth, 
Chaplain, Rev.S. Blackburn. Lts—Ross M. Floud, F. Rooke, the surviving offi- 
cer of the ill-fated Avenger, and First Lt. Hewett, M. A.—To the Hastings 72, 
Nast Indies, Lts. J. H. Groves and C. F. Coventry.—To the Phenix, screw sloop, 
coast of Africa, Surgeon, A. J. Little v McShane.—To the Flamer, steamer, Comr. 
St. Leger, tocommand. Surg. E. Heath.—To the Apollo, troop ship, Lt. T. D. 
Williams. 

Royart, Marines.—Capt J Doman has retired on the full pay of his rank. First 
Lieut Suther thereby attains his company. Lt G H Wriford appointed to the steam 
frigate Dragon ; LtJ Poore,to the steam-frigate Retribution ; and Lt H B Rob- 
erts, to the steain-frigate Daun tess. —Commodore Martin's squadron is ordered to 
Portsmouth from Madeira and Lisbon.—The Admiralty has suspended work on 
iron steamers.—The Portland, frigate, is ordered for commission.—A further re- 
duction of the Mediterranean Fleet rumoured, by the withdrawal of the Bellero- 
phon, 78, Capt Baynes, C B, and the Hogue, 60, screw two-decker, Capt M‘Dou- 

al. The former hasserved her time and will be paid off at Portsmouth, and the 
atter will most probably be kept as a channel guard-ship.—It is reported that the 
Admiralty contemplate commissioning five steam sloops, Basilisk, Devastation, 
Hecate, Virago, and Vesuvius. 

Court-MArTIAL on Lieut. Symonps, R.M.—Plymouth, August 15.—This 
morning, at nine o’clock,a naval court-martial assembled on board H M 8 Impreg- 
nable, 104, for the purpose of trying J O Symonds, First Lt R M, on the following 
charges;—1. That the said First Lieut J C Symonds, of HM Royal Marine forces, 
while borne on the books of H MS T'rincomalee, in commission, did not, on the 4th 
of April, 1850, return to the said ship, then being in the harbour of St. Jago de Cu- 
ba, until after eleven o'clock p.m. that day, whereas he ought to have returned on 
board the said ship at eight o'clock on the evening of that day. 2. For that the 
said First Lieut J C Syinonds, while so borne as aforesaid, when he returned to 
the said ship afier eleven o'clock pM of the said day, as aforesaid, did force his 
way on board said ship, when ordered by the officer of the watch and the sentry on 
the gangway of the said ship to keep off. ‘ 

The Court was composed of the following officers :—President, Lord John Hay, 
C B, commodore of the first class, and second in command of H M ships and ves- 
sels at this port; Capt Sir Thomas Maitland, CB, of the Impregnable ; Capt Nias, 
C B, of the Agincourt ; Capt W H Johnstone, of the Albion ; and Capt A L Ka- 
per, ofthe Thetis. Mr William Kastlake officiated as deputy-judge-advocate. 

After hearing evidence and the prisoner's defence, the court was cleared for two 
hours, and on its re-opening, the Court declared the first charge to be in part prov- 
ed, and the second charge to be fully proved; and adjudged the prisonor to lose 
two years rank asa lieutenant, and to be severely reprimanded, and he was repri- 


manded accordingly. 
Obituary. 


JouN InMAN, Esyq,, late editor of the Commercial Advertiser, died on Friday 
last at his residence in this city. He was a native of Utica, studied law, and for a 
time practised that profession in connection with R- M. Blatchford, Esq., in this 
city. About the year 1830 he became associated with his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Fisher, in the editorial conduct of the Spirit of the T'imes, which he left soon af- 
ter for the New York Mirror, a weekly literary paper, of which Gen. Geo. P. Morris 
was the proprietor and principal editor. In 1834 he became connected withthe Com- 
mercial Advertiser, as assistant to Col. Stone, and onthe death of that gentleman 
in 1844, he became principal editor, a post in which he continued until compelled 
by failing health last spring to leave for the South. He resided in Georgia for a 
few months aud returned to this city with health apparently restored ; but a brief 
e xperience convinced him that his editorial labours were never to be resumed, and 
he accordingly resigned the place. His health during the sammer had been poor, 
and although until within a few weeks past he was able to get out of doors, his 
strength, elasticity and vigour were evidently gone. His disease, we believe, was 
asthma, the same from which the gifted artist, his brother, died a few years since. 

Mr. Inman was a man of fine talents, of cultivated mind, and of most amiable and 
excellent character. He was familiar with English and Frencn literature, spoke 
French fluently, was a copious and elegant writer, and a successful and popular 
Editor. He preferred literary to political discussion, and made the Commercial 
a paper of wide interest to the great mass of readers whose attention is not ab- 














———. 


sorbed in political affairs. He edited for a time the Columbian Magazine, and 
wrote, we recollect, with his own hand, the whole of one number, parly from an 


ambition to achieve what seemed an impossible feat, and partly from habit of 
close and unremitting labour. He wrote several literary panes Oy the New York 
Review, an able quarterly edited by Professor C. 8. Henry, and was a frequent 
contributor to the literary periodicals. —-N. Y. Courier and E nqutrer. 


At his apartments in the Charter House, London, on the &th ult., Robe 

the eldest ae of Leigh Hunt —On the 18th ult., at the Duke of Wellin = 
Piccadilly, the Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, known for many years as the Duke's 
intimate associate.—At Cambridge-street, Hyde-park, C. C. H: Grant, Esq. surgeon 

Royal Newfoundland Companies—At Bays-hill-terrace, Cheltenham, Lieut.. 
General Worsley, of the Royal Artillery, aged 78.—Sir Edward Bowyer Smyth 

Bart., of Hill-hall and Horham-hall, Essex, and Auleburgh-hall, Norfelk.—In 
Portland-square, Bristol, Dr. William Ogilvie Porter, aged 76. 


THe Late Vick CHANCELLOR oF ENGLAND, Launcelot Shadwell, was the 
son of an eminent conveyancer of his own name. He was educated at St. John’s 
College. Cu’ where he gained moderate distinction as a seventh wrangler 
and junior medallist. Called to the bar in 1803, he attained the rank of King’s 
counsel in 1821. Heentered Parliament in 1826, as Member for Ripon—practi- 
cally speaking, as the representative of the well-known Miss Lawrence, the pro- 
prietor and political ruler of that Parliamentary borough both before and after the 
wra of the Reform Bill. Formany years he held the office of auditor of the es- 
tates of that lady; and on her death received a substantial token of her regard and 
confidence, ina — of 30,0007. His quick promotion to the bench in 1827 he 
owed to the friends a of Viscount Goderich, now Earl of Ripon. Sir Launcelot 
Shadwell was a steady Cnservative politician; a sound lawyer—especially noted 
for his skill in the exposition of an ill-drawn testament, or the unravelling of a 
tangled documentary skein ; and, be-ause a most generous and kind-hea man, 
an especially respected and beloved judge. The highminded confidence with 
which he relied so largely on the “assistance” of the sewiors, and the good- 
humoured gentleness with which he encouraged the juniors of bis bar, will be fea- 
tures of his judicial character long cherished in their affectionate remembrance. 
More popularly known characteristics were his handsome person, ard ever smil- 
ing ruddy face, with his notable habit of bathing in the river Thames near his villa 
at Barn Elms almost continuously through every day of the year. So confirmed 
was this healthy practice, that, as the story goes, he once “heard a cause” in the 
water ; ap urgent motion for an injunction was made by counsel from the bank, 
was duly weighed by him with staid natant gravity, and was granted “as of 
course,”’"—nods intimating his assent, and a concluding dive ratifying the decision. 


—— 
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AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
Incorporated for the promotion of the Fine Arts in the United States. 
Ts GALLERIES [497 Broadway] will be open to the public on and after the 5th inst» 
from 8 o'clock A.M. 10 9 o’clock P.M. Admission Free. 

The wa'ls are hung with upwards of Three Hundred Paintings already purchased for dis- 
tribution. The number will be increased as the subscription list advances. Twenty copies 
in bronze of the Filatrice, a graceful statuette by Brown; six bronze busts of Washington by 
pees 5 marble Statuary and bronze Medals, &c, &c., are also among the works to be 

istributed. 

Members of 1250 for each subscription of $5, in addition to a share in the distribution of the 
above works are entitled to a set of the following works of Art, viz: 


I. Tosuch numbers of the Monthly Bulletin as may be issued after the date of their re- 
spective subscriptions, This is an illustrated publication, each No. contaiaing 16 pages of 
three colum..s each of reading matter relating to Art. 

To a Print from the fine Line Engraving, by Burt, from Leslie’s celebrated painting of 
Anne Page, Slender and Shallow—size 20 1-2 by 16 5-4 inches. 

IIL. To a set of five Engravings in Line executed in the highest style. after Cole’s Dream 
of Arcadia, Edmond’s new Scholar, Leautze’s Image Breaker, Duraad’s Dover Plains, 
Woodvilie’s Card Playera, Sizes 71-2 by }0 inches each, 

Members for 1849, or of any previous years. who hive not obtained their Engravings, kc. 
are requested to apply for them at the Galleries. septé 











THE MONK ENIGHT OF ST. JOHN, 
A TALE OF THE CRUSADES. 
By Masor Ricuaagpson, Knight of the Military Order of St. Ferdinand: Author of 
“ Ecarte,” “ Wacousta,” “ Hardscrabbie” &c Price Fisty Cents. 


“ Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
here the rage of the vulture and the love of the turtle 
Now melt into sorraw—now madden to crime! 
‘* Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And a!) save the spirit of man is divine; 
Tis the clime of the East, ’tis the land of the sun— 
Can he smile on such deeds as bis children have done? 
Oh, wild us the accents of lovers’ farewell 
Are the hearts which they bear and the tales which they te}i!” 

The celebrated author of ‘‘ Wacousta” and ‘* Ecarite” has chosen a new subject and a 
new field; one in which his pre-eminent talents shine forth in all theirlustre. He has pro- 
duced a book rich in incident, gorgeous in scenery, and singularly beautiful in detail. We 
predict that it will create the greatest sensation of anything written for many a day. Who 
that has read of the siege of Jerusalem, the storming of Ascalon, the battle of Tiberias, and 
of the well-fought fields of Palestine, where Godfrey De Bouillon, Count Raymond, and the 
lion-hearted Richard, performed miracles of valour, but will hail with pleasure the appear. 
ance of a work portraying these scenes and depicting these characters. Verily, thisis a book 
to make the blood tingle in one’s veins, and to course witha rapid circulation, through sym- 
pathy with the actors here brought palpably home to each sense. The time ischosen when 
in that distant land licentiousness ran riot through all ranks, from the princess to the peasant 
The author’s views are peculiarly his own, and though we do not agree with him in many of 
them, we have felt it our duty to publish them without alteration. The struggles of the pure. 
and holy Monk Knight, with the fierceness of his own passions, and the blandishments of 
the beautiful Syrens who sur:ound him, and who in the end prove too powerful for a warm 
and passionate nature to withstand, though aided by the cold philosophy of the Stoics, are 
most vividly portrayed ; and then what a striking and beautiful contrast in the female char, 
ac'ers, between the lovely, the melting and tender Zuliema, ever ready to pour the richness 
°fher love upon the object of her adoration, and the noble, majestic,impassioned and soul- 
subduing Lady Ernestina,and the humble yet beautiful Henrietta, We fear, however, the 
Major will have to suffer some at the hands of his “ Ladye Love,” or ride a tilt “ala ou- 
trance” with some obstinate caviller, who will presume to discredit the existence of a pas- 
sion so enduiing as that of the Lady Ernestina, or the consummation of a revenge so deadly 
a; thatof Abdallah. Success to the Major, and may he prove himself 

** Sans peur et sans reprocke.” 

The proof-sheets of this gorgeous romance having been seat to London, the work will ap- 
pear almost simultaneously in Europe and the United States. 

Agents und the trade will please send in their orders in order that there may be no delay 
in tilling them. 


sept 6—it DEWITT & DAVENPORT, Publishers, Tribune Buildings. 





POPULAR NEW WORKS. 
Recently Published by GEORGE P. PUTNAM, New York. 
THE BERBER, by the author of “ Kaloolah.” 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1,25, 
“A story more than a it is thrilling and exciting, related with great skill and 


effect."—Drawing Room Jour 

“It is good, fresh, lively and instructive; it wiil be more generally popular than ‘ Kaloo- 
lah.’”— Albion. 

“It is more generaily interesting than ‘ Kalooluh.’"—Literary World. 

RURAL HOURS; by a Lady 12mo. cloth{j$1,25. 

“Thmost pleasing and agreeable book that has recently emanated from the press ; and 
we congratulate Miss Cooper upon her brilliant and effective «lebut, and not less her readeia 
UPon the vleasure they cannot fail to derive from her book.”—-Southern Literary Gazette. oj 

** One of the most delightful books we have lately taken up.”— Evening Post. 

‘‘The most charming picture of American country life that has ever appeared.”—Inter- 
national. 

IRVING’S CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 12mo. cloth, $1 25, 

“The annals of a romantic age, and the fate of a people of peculiar character gracefully 
related.”—Evening Post. 

“ Some of i's chapters may be enumerated emong the moat exalted selections from his 
works. The lofty enthusiasm which characterizes them, and their glowing description, 
deserve the perpetuity which Time will not fail to give them, as gems in the scantily filled 
cabinet of our natiunal literature.”—Newark Adv. 

HAWTIIORNE’S MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

“ Arare, quiet book, perhaps too deserving of popularity to be popular; richly zelish- 
able.” — Literary World. 

TRUTH AND POETRY FROM MY OWN LIFE. [Goethe.} 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $1 75. 
wan of the most powerful and characteristic productions of its great author.”—Literary 

orld. 








JENNY LIND’S PORTRAIT. 


NGRAVED on Steel, by a celebrated London Artist. The most correct and beautiful 
likeness published; a gem for the Drawing-room Table, Ladies’ Portfolio and Scrap- 
Books, paiuted on a beautiful enamelled card, 5 inches by 7, or on fine paper, proofs, ten 
cents each. $6 00 per 100to the Trade. 
Just Published by JOHN NEAL, 5 Carmine st. and 
119 Fulton street, New York. 


ow" Wented 10 boys of genteel appearance and good address. sept 6—4t 


GOVERNESS. 


ANTED by a family resiging in Toronto, Canada West, a Governess who is thorought 

ly competent to teach Music and French, with History, Geography, aid the usual rou- 
tine cfa sound English education. A French lady of Protestant principles would not be ob- 
jectedto. Address W. Box 39, Post Office, Toronto, Canada West. Paid tv the lines, , 


Vv L.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt 
F oe ee Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively om 
Saturday, September 7th, at Peeleck, M., fom her berth at the foot of Caual street, 
No berth secured until paid for. 
af i accommodations for elegance or comfort. A) 
ess freight or passage, having unequalled ac CDWARD K. COLLINS, 36 Wall “gd 


}l letters must pase through the Post Office. | . - 
the SroamerPACIFIC will succeed the Atlantic, and sail Saturdsy, Sept. 28th. 


RS. GIBSON will re-open her Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, at 21 
M Bond Street, on Monday, 9th September. aug 3I—4t 
: coglish woman, with good recummendationg 
IRSE WANTED.—A respectable Englis ® g 
a hear ofa situation by applying at this office. 


























s»spectfully announces that her SCHOOL, No. 10 Gram Park 
N gy a tod e af be reopened September 9th | second Mon fay.| Circulars may 
be obtained at Messrs. Doremus & Nixon’s, corner of Nassau and Liberty § or at 
Messrs, C, &. Francia & Co.’e, 252 Broadway, ie ee u 
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HARPHBR'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Costent of the September Number.—Memories of Miss Jane Porter; Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall, with a Portrait and Two Illustrations; Shooting Stars and Meteoric Showers, with 
six Iustrations; A Five Days’ Tour in the Odenwald, a Seetch of German Life, by Wiliam 
Howitt; The Mysterious Preacher; Assyrian Secis; The — of Christmas, Roetry i 
U Redeemed—a Tule of a London Dust-Heap, from ens’s Household Words ; 
Sketches of English Character—The Old Squire—the Youn wire, by William Howitt; 
Pre-ence of ,a crapeees, Uy Thomas de Quincey ; 1 Tragedy,a Man-Eating 
Lion, by Cummings; The Haw House iu Charnwood Forest ; Ledru Rollin, a Biograph- 
ical Ske'ch; A Chip from a Sailor's Log; The Two Thompsons; Habits of the African 
Lion; The vld Cuurch-Yard Tree, a Prose-poem; The Eng Peasavt, by Howitt; Mau- 
rice Pierna: , by Charles Lever, continued; Aerial Voy of Barra! und Bixio; Andrew 
Carson's Money—A Story ef Gold; Neander, a Biographical Sketch, with a Portrait ; 
Disasters of a Man who wouldn't trust his Wife, a Tale of a Tailor, By William Howitt 
Little Mary, a Tale of the Irish Famine, from Dickens’s Household Words ; The Old Wel 
in Languedoc ; Summer Pastime, Poe ry ; The Chemistry of a Candle; The Mysterious 
Compact a Tale of the supernatural, a free Trans!ation from the Ge:man; Wordsworth’s 
P mous Pvem; The Literary Profession, Authors and Publishers, frum the North British 
Review ; The Brothers Cheery ble ; Writing fur Periodicals; Anecdote of Lord Clive; The Im 
prisoned Lady; Literary and Scientific Miscellany—Lord Jeffrey’s Acco unt of the brigin of 
the edinburgh Review ; ( haracter of Sir Rebert Peel; The Ownership of Land; A Self- 
Taught Arist; Conversation of Literary Men ; Rewards of Literature ; Schamyl, the Pio- 

hetof the Caucasus; The Colossal Staiue ; Wordsworth’s Prose Writings; Anecdote of 
Beranger; Paris Academy of Inscriptions. Monthly Record of Current Events, Do- 
mestic and Foreign, Political, Scientific, Literary, and Personal. Literary Notices. The 
Fash.oasfor the Month, withfour Engravings. 

Forty Thousand Copies of the fourth number of the New Monthly Magazine are issued to- 
day as the first edition. The orders for the back numbers have been so unexpectedly e, 
that it has been impossible to supply them. Arrangements have been made, however, by 
w Pubiishers will now be able to nll orders to any extent to which they may be fa- 
voured with them. It is their aim to make the matler which the successive numbers con- 
tain of such a character as shall have permanent value and interest for miscellaneous read- 
ers. The Publishers desire again to express their thanks to the public, and especially to the 
periodical and newspaper Press throu tthe country, for the extraordivary degree of fa- 
vour with which their Magazine has been received. The universal commendation which 
has been bestowed upon it, and the extraordiaary circulation which it has obtained, confirm 
them in the opinion, which led them to stert it, that the reading public demand just such a 
work—one which wi!l preseat monthly, in handsomer style, onl at acheaper rate than an 
other periodical published in the worl. the choicest portions of that vast intellectual wes! 
which obtains curreucy h the periodical press at the present day. Each number of 
the Magazine will covtain 144 pages octavo, in double columns, The volumes of a le 
year, therefore, will p nearly two thousand pages of the choicest of the Miscella- 
neous Literature of the age. 

Terms—Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. The work may be ob- 
tained of Booksellers and Periodical Ageuts, and of the Publishers. Liberal arrange ments 
will be made with the Tradeand with Agents for extra efforts in circulating the Work. and 
Specimen Numbers will be supplied gratuitously for Canvassers. The Publishers will 
supply Mail and City Subscribers when permses is made to them in advance. Persons de- 
siring the Work early will please to furnish their names and addressto the Agents. This 


will be an acco ation to all parties. 
septé HARPER AND BROTHERS, New York. 











TATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary's Orrice, ALBany, August 15, !350.—To the 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York :—Sir—Notice is hereby given that at the 
General Election to be held in this State on the Tuesday succeeding ihe first Monday of 
November next, the following otticers are to be elected, to wit: A Governor in place of 
ton Fish; a Lieutenant-Governor in place of George W. Patterson ; a Canal Commis- 

sionerin place of Jacob Hinds; an Inspector of State Prisons in place of D wid D. Spencer 
a Clerk of the Court of Appeals in place of Charles 8, Benton; a Repr ive in the S2d 
Congress of the United States, for the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6h districts, in place of J. Phillips 
Phenix, Walter Underhill, George Briggs and James Brooks. County Officers to be eiect- 
ed for said County—Sixteen Members of Assembly ; a District Attorney in place of John 
McKeon. All of whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. And 
also a City Judge, in pursuance of chapter 205, Laws of 1850. he electors throughout the 
are also to vote for or against the — of the act entitled “ An act Establishing 
Free Schools throughout the State,” passed March 26, 1849, and an act entitled “ An act to 
april he act entitled an act Establishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed 

4 . 
Yours, Respectfully, 





CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


Suerirr’s Orrice, August 20, 1850. 
Thereby certify that the above is a correct copy of the notice of the General Election to be 
held on Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November ne ived thi 
Hon. Christopher Morgan, suany at Stale. a wo 
THOMAS CARNLEY, 


Shen iff of the City and County of New York. 
N. B: All the public newspapers within this Cou nty will please publish this noti 
in each week uniil the election, and, send in their bills for Givens the cual as ooen a0 
the election is over, so that they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors ani passed for 
paynen aug 24 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY. 


NEW CATALOGUE.—Alphabetical and Analytical Catalogue of the New York Society 
Library with the Charter, By-Laws, &c. of the Institution, 669 pages, large Svo. is now 
readv for delivery. july 18 


PROFESSOR A. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS; 
OR, MEDICATED COMPOUND. 

TuE facts in relation to this article speak for themselves. Ithas been ten years before the 

world with a constantly jogronsing sale. It is used tpeagnent the Union as the best pre- 
paration for removing scurf, dandrufl, and all diseases of the scalp, and also for darken- 
ing, age » strengthening and promoting the growth of the hair. It is recommen- 
d by cuicent medical men, to used with gentle friction in cases of rheumatism, 
swellings of the glands, tumours, eruptions, and external inflammation. It is kept in 
the house of the farmer, and in the rude hut of the frontiersman, as well as in the 
resi of our city merchants and mechanics, as the best application for cuts, 
bruises, qgocien, burns, and the stings and bites of insects. For those encrustations 
which so ently disfigure the heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
®o be an ible remedy, and no adult in the habit of te the preparation according 
“ di jons—to the roots of the hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable orna- 
ment. The little book which accompanies each botile of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
the imen by wh m it oi recommended, and a large numbero family certificates and 








R. WHEE Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York, respectfully informs the 
Oncaea oH te ty various (uitherto condidersa 
incurable refer such of the 
with him and his mild mode of treating the disorders of the eye, to nume 


patients in the first class of , and he invites those who are in want of Ar 
from Paris a most beautiful selection 


scrutiny. the arrangements he has made for a regular supply, the Faculty will be fur- 
with them upon low terms. Office hours 9 to 3. a pamanict, withseumeuable cures 
by Dr. W., can be Lad gratuitously at his residence maich 9-6 





MACON, GEO. 
BY LANIER AND SON. 





M R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS will receives limited sumer of grivate pupils desirous 
of improv nz themselves in the art of Public Speaking and ing, upon the princi- 
ples laid down in his “ Practical Elocutionist.” 
MR HOWS has also made an arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 
his “ Reader” will be used as a text-book. 
For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3doors south of 
Bleecker street. sept 15 
Diet 





LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 


Hybsox & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of 
Looking Glasses, and would see Sa the subscribers of the ALBION thai 
they to fram 





ee for this year in every ee 
COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 


HE undersigned r informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
has opened a Branch of his Coa) Yard at 95 Sixth Avenue, — 8th where he 
intends neopiag for anil use the various kinds and sizes of Coal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
Lehigh, ite Ash, and Live | Orre! adapted for the Rance, Furnace, GraTe, orStove 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue, cppadee Sth Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and Laight. jan 19—ly 





EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 
hecarles Hall, Lon- 


EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apot 
don, attends at his office as usual, and may be consulted in future during the following 
hours, OTDING..cccoceccccsseccecssccccssscccsecocesDeoestillices 
AMEPNOON, .coreccvcccccccsccscesssseesersesesd eortillesseed 
Evening ..ccces coscccseee cvcvccvccccosceseeT sevctilleee-.8 


66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 





D, AT 335 —— ? Pi ae, in 
’ & new Restaurant and Oyeler Waioon, pronounced vo be oy 
connected with this 


ladies and gentlemen, who cotablish 
of the seasons. The whol ises, nearly four desire 
‘ * a whole prem' covering y on 
of gen who may desire to breakfast, dine, or sup P 


PERFUMED ESPRITS POR SUMMER USE. 


ELLUC & CO., respectfully call the attention of the public to thei be 
D fuined Esprite for the’ Toilet and Bath, so much used last summer tor their erect 
and mavigesdiag properties. ae s 
Esprits de Verbena, de Portugal, d’Heliotrope, d’Oeillet. de Violette, de Reseda, 4 
— de wag iy eee ° one we yy in bulk. Just received, Aids 
urope, a large assortment of su ne Toilet Soa ‘omatums, FE. 
Perl Broadway, 240 fe, amd 54; ke. ke, 


ap 2 





june 1—smor 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row 





TT? beep 5 AND posts AMERICA, BOTS. MAIL STEAM SHIPs between 
oston & ver between New Yor! ver, calling at Halifax 
and receive Mails ond Passongers. yool, <7 


to land 


Ca; 
N. Seannen Canada... asbiliscétpetescccesan, pad — 


These vessels a clear white light at their masthead 
pe carry ra —green on starboard side—reg 09 





From 

AMECTICA....ccceceeeecesse+sNOW VOrk ..+0-s000+ Wednesday..........Se 
Hibernia.....-cceeee+see+-b08ton wapessens sere Wednesday. cccccscscBepe ine 
AGB 2.0000 coccrecerce sooeesNew York......+00+. Wednesday......... Sept. 25th, 
Canada.....+.seceeseeesesen BOStON «ssceeeeeeee+- WOdMOSday....406.. Oct. Qed” 
FAREED. 000: Ceeceece sesece New York ......°*** Wednesday..e.se.0..Oct. 9th 
gett a a: Boston..... ..++e«e. Wednesday .........Oct. 16th 
Europa....csccecsece-ceeeee NOW YOrK..oeeeeeee Wedmesday.essseee. Oct. 3d. 
AMETICS.....+.00000+0+0+ re BOStON,.-reeee - voee Wednesday... ......Oct. 30th 
ABIB.. 00. seeeseceeseessesenese NEW YOFK..000. soos Wednesday.......-.-.Nov. 8th, 


Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool.............. 

do insecond do do do om 
Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freig! . will be churged on apace hayens an amount for personal expenses, 

An exp ‘enced surgeon on lo 

All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post OFFice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 


Broadwa 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common wi , 
= Through bills of lading are given in Havre-to New York ; the same with Brn 
n vew York for Havre. : 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


HE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons registe 
T over all, and 350 horse power, B. R. Matthews, |former! Of the Great We Mg i na 





HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Mekers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 205 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would calithe attention ofadmirers of thie beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for case, compris every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the — ps. Orders 


for any piece ci pn 
given and received, if not on hand, by the next June i6é—6m 


, sails regularly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW, every alternate mon ‘ The 
next departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Gaagow, is appointed to 
take place on Saturday, the 7th of September next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 

Cabin passage, [steward’s fee included,} ninety dollars. 

8 cabin p ad bad fifty-five dollars, 





~~. 


No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board at 
~~ 47 TheS for fi d id cab usual! 
‘arries a Sur eeon, e State rooms for first and second cabin passengers are un 

large, euicenae and —— ventilated. 4 - ’ 
or freightor passage, apply to 
uly 20 , J. McSYMON, I Beaver Street. 
Parties at a distance are requested to communicate with the Agent, before believing re- 
ports as to the berths being all engaged. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H‘4s obtained among Physicians erally, hasdrawn fromaneminent d very distit 
guished member of the Medi Profession of this city the following teStimonial of it» 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TESTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“ 1 have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ It has long been a deeideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

nc oeey her ol should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
tzer Aperient. 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generaily obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

our Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
ose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 


To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 26s Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 pens 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 1383 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E, M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, wavannah Sickles & 
Co. 40 \ at., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 

june ¢ 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





wonde e Lastiz. itis the cheapest as well as the 
preparation for the hair and the skin now before the public. Sold in large bot- 
tles, price twenty-five cents, at the Principal] Office, 137 Broadway, New York. For sale by 
the orincipal Merchants an Draggwte throughout the United Sta:es, and Canada. Beware 
of the counterfeits sold at One Do per bottle, june 15—3mos 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


EW PAINTINGS recently arrived from Europe, among which is ‘‘Germania” by 
Koehler, a work of Art of the highest class. 

The exhibition of paintings by artists of the sbove school, has received many additions, 
and remuins open atthe two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince streets, from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o'clock P.M. Admission 
25 cents ; nm Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2 cts. june.2—tf 


Barry from all ts of the U. . 
scares of specific ~j4 par nion, enumerating 
only 








LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER, 


F% DESTROYING Bed-Bugs Cockroaches, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, and Insects on 
Plants, and ali other Insects ;—also Pills for the Instantaneous Destruction of Kats and 
Mice, and warranted without poison, are sold by the inventor aud proprietor, EMANUEL 
LYON, 420 Broadway. The following gentlemen have used them in their establishments, 
and have certified to their an nny 

D. D. Howard, Esq., Irving House. 

Coleman & Stetson, Astor House. 

S. UVhayer Cozzens, late of the american Hotel. 

Presion Hodges, Carlton House. 

J. H. Roome, Esq., Superintendent of New York Hospital, and many of the most eminent 
physicians in the city. Likewise the first premium of the American Institute. 

Clicknor & Co., 81 ym gery 

AGENTS.—A. B. & D. Sands, 190 Fulton-st.,N. Y.; Mrs. Hays, 175 Fulton-st., Brooklya 

Messrs. Polk & Co., Baltimore; Mr. Garrigens, Philadelphia. sug 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
Season, leave Toronto for | ster, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Morning, 
at 10 o'clock, precisely, and will touch at Port Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Ports, 
(weather permittin £) : 
Ret , wiil leave Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 
every M 3 Wednesday, and Friday nay at half-past8 o’clock. 
ail 








Royal M: team Packet Office;Toronto, April 18, 1850. may25—6mos 
McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. McSymon Francis MacDonaLp, 
apl 6 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


Bosses HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
EMBELLISHING THE HAIR. 
The ing Certificate, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, one of the most eminent Physicians of Boston 
pa oan Sport tr vy ert ut is held by the "entthe and learned, being one only of many 
Sir: The ' oo, Pe. 15, 1847, 
Mr. Wm. Bogle : reparation invented by you for the hair, has n extensive] 
used in my family, and they psn it the decided calibdaoe over all othe r compositions of the 
it invigorates and beautifies the hair, and clears the skin of all impurities, without 
any ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many well 
patented compounds. * * * ‘ WINSLOW LEWIS. 
indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
skin or parting of the hair tree from dandriff and sour” For children, it lays the foundation 
of a good of hair. 


BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 
This delightful ar icle is totally different and far superior to anything t invented for shav 


: base of it is derived from the Amole, or * soap plant” of California, an article used 

lnc natives of that country for washing; and thus, the use of strong alkali, 80 burtful to the 
is avoided. Its ve ue and d t have the —— and most nourishin 
effects on the skin,—it soothes and and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whic 


does not dry on the face. Itisa d luxury to be shaved with this incomparable soap. 
Ttie done up in elegant say's, caleaiased either for the dressing case of the “ rough and 
ready” traveller, or the of the most fastidious connoisseur, 

BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 


LEXION, 

Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
and b It is equally efficacious in protecting the skin from the bet tame of summer 
pd yee lasts of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 

All the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
euperior to enyibing yet invented; but, if not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in al) 
cases, will be by my Agents. 


WILLIAM BOGLE, Prorrieto 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
To be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 


and Canadas. march 2—ly 
MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


NO, 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Montgomerie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 





jan 19—ly 


86 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
Exapowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE OrpHan,” 
i LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK. 
John 8S. Palmer, | Aquila G. Stout 
James Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 
George Barclay Bache McEvers, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 
Van Hook Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcllvain Dr. J. H. McCullon, 





ROSTON, 
George M. Thacher, | 
Israel Whitney, 
Frauklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham 
: . A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of Pr jum, prosp , examples, names of agents, medi 

cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
7.1 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise} or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 





of policy. 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 

where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 

jan5 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


T= COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES oN Lives, whether single or joint, 
to sel] Annuities,to purchase Reversions, and to: transact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
with any regard to safety admit of. 

An exact statement of iés receipts and 
forwarded to all who may be interested. as 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in C; 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in Which {and this is 
nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
policies for an equitable consideration afier five or more full premiums have been paid 
thereon. 

Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
Policy holders thus assured. 

A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE, 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 ona Single Life, 





i is annually published by the Company and 











With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 

Age. Annual | Hf Yearly | Quarterly} Age. Annual | Hf. Yeari uarter! 
’ oes Premium. | Premium. premium. | Premium: fuer 

£ea4a/£8 da |2 & a. Ss he s d.| £2 8 4d. 
20 117 4 019 #1 09 9 20 [on 015 4 > 
36 }22 9j11 Ol 2 25 ae 74° 08 £10». 6 
30 29 83 15 2 012 10 30 20 2 yt 0 10 6 
35 216 7 18 ll 04 9 35 26 4 1 3 8] O12 1 








Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 


Office and Agencies. THOMAS M. SIMO 
. 8 etary, 
38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850 — al 








UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 


ATLANTIC..... oorerccccvecescocccscnccccccecs seesseeeCapt. West, 
PACIPBIC. ccoccccccccccccsccccccccccccsccccccccccccccces Capt. NYG, 
ARCTIC. ccccescseveees © ceecccccccecs sevceeecoscecsceesCapt. Luce. 
BALTIC..... atngesssecneneoses eecccncese ocecececsescees Capt. Comstock. 
ADRIATIC ....... C00ccce: cocccccccece see soececeeeeeee Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 

has been taken in their construction, as also in their ~ to ensure strength and Speed, 

and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for comfort or elegance. Price 
from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 


No berth can be secured until paid for. 


The Auantic will leave cece New York. 





“Pacific ® eo New York. 

° - m oe Liverpool . 

“ Atlantic - ° os LL 

“ “ oe ee ver 

“ Pacific * ° New York ee 

” ” a ee - Liverpool «+. . 

** Atlantic ns esew-New York..- é 

“ “ OS ~ > /edeobessdeuce eLiverpool ..seceeeee see-Oct, 30th, 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

The owners of these ships wili not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. ¢ 

After the first of April next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverpool, 
will be materially reduced. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
’ ~—* EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & €9- Liverpool. _ 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 
yas Proprietors of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool 
New World........++-Knight, .....00-+.July 6....Nov.6....Mar.6 »Aug Fem eal 
ell |. 200% Boose 





















West Point.... .W. H. Allen,..... e°°*h 1 .c00 cccelliccos 
Fidelia....... Yeaton..... 16 16 +16 
Roscius ..... Eldridge 3 26 
Isaac Wright. arshall y 
Ashburton Bunting 

Constellation. Luce . 

Yorkshire.... Bryer. 

Siddons.... Cobb . + 0-26 --26.. a 
Columbia -. -+.Furber... ept. 1...-Jam. 1 ...May t 


Patrick Henry. oc: DOIARO . cccccceecccce:G.c00cee: 6 covcces 06 
Water! 





TIO .cccccccccee Ns Pe AMON. .ccocccce oLl.cccccces Lleccccces 1 
New York.....+.e+- CrOpper,..sccvecceeeclGrcvereoee 16, cccccce 16 
Sheridan ........- -»- Corn 0000000. BBvocccsces 9B. cccccce 
Montezuma...... ow ber....++ eoe -Oct. l..... Feb. t...Jnne 1 
Henry Clay..... +++» Howland © cccccccce Go-ccvecce Boece oc0ee8 
John R. Skiddy...... Shipley....... ccccscccccelboccccoes ll osesd 
— Bererasees coooelias : i seecccecess 5 seoerece mprorsees = 
Garrick.....sceseeees ridge..... oer cccccceRbeccscecs $6. .ccccee 
Cainbridge .......... Posboly... ceseoceeNOv 1....Mar 1, ..JSuly 1 |...0016.eeee0016. oe 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 


perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
quality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. . 
ri passage ti Liverpool. +eees-ceceesseeee 100 
se scree “ to New VOrK.seccsccceseccceesdeed 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelfa 
i GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
ne BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


t W loo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
Agents for ships West Point, Water OBERT KERMIT, N.Y. ? 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Ashburton, Henry Clav, and New World 
Agente for ships Patrick Henry, ASh°CPINNELL, MINTURN & CO., N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool, 
Agen idd Sheridan, and Garrick, 
DPeige Reston, Hes SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 2TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
as line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed 


each other in the order in which they are named, sailing Siocak * ow lhwed 





York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th an 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
one _ a - a e.. Feo. 2 

Y i w Hove ay 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8{June 2 c . 
pormeeeies’ lon.’ fog Rag“ agituly 13, Nov. 13, March 16 
Southampton, new, Tinker, June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 8 “ 23, 28, 1 13 
Victoria, Johnston, Ce Ble Se. 13, Dec. 13, Apri 4 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, Marchs; ‘ 28, 28, 3 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, ++ 3, B » rb. a 3e t. ns <3 May 63 
i ec. ri 2 ‘ 
—— — ggg Aree «34 2 24)Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 13 





vigs- 
re all of the first class, and are commanded by able and ex rienced na ? 
om Gates will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are oft the best descrip 
tion. ae 
~abin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without 
outtakes Neither the coun nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible for letters, 


parce kages, lar Bills of Lading are signed therefor. AP- 
ly els, or packages, sent by them, unless FOF Fi GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. ¥ 
july 18 


and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Londo®? 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork 
S lst of each month, as follows :— 





on the 





ST. DENIS fog hen then February, 
Foilansbee, master. ; lat Hey ian ier, 
Fromme mon HR en en 
t 
raat” tant Ba 
wine en fe 


isite ariicles for the 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all r0e experiance in the 


comfort and To of vey tt aa and commenees by men of 
The price of passage is without wines or liquors. 

Goods wae the subecribere will be forwarded free from any charge Ty ged 

incurred. BOYD d "eg Wallst 


aug 24 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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